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MEMOIRS OF MR. GIBBON. 


Mr. Grsson was born at Derby on the 17th of December, 1779. 
_ At an early period he removed with his parents to Asby-de-la- 
att Zouch, in Leicestershire, where he was placed under the tuition 
af of the Rev. John Prior. -What were his attainments, or how long 
| he remained under the direction of this master, does not appear ; 
"4 though it is most probable he did not continue with him long 
= enough to complete the usual system of education, as he was 

: R be afterwards placed with an attorney. 
_* Ina few months he grew weary of this profession, and quitted 
"the undertaking as lightly as he had commenced it ; he was in 
~ consequence bound apprentice to a cabinet-maker, a trade some- 
_ what more easy of acquirement, but of less respectability. The 
" ms change, however, was of little importance, for his veering in- 
4 < clination soon turned from this new business, and music became 
_ the next attraction. Existing circumstances concurred in favour- 
** ing this new passion, and success perhaps served to confirm him 
“7 init. Many of the inhabitants of Ashby-de-la-Zouch were fond 
: of music, and a Doctor Kirkland, by liberally patronizing its 
_ professors, contributed to cherish this feeling in a high degree. 
* Under his direction Oratorios and musical meetings became the 
fashion of the place, a fashion that for a long time continued to 
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prevail there. From a similarity of feeling, Mr. Gibbon quickly 
became a considerable favourite with the Doctor; after a time he 
was allowed to sing the treble parts in many of Handel's choruses, 
and this laid the foundation for his fortune and success, although 





he was first destined to undergo some severe trials. Few know so 
much of the rough paths of life as actors, and those unhappy 
beings, who are cursed with a genius or inclination fur the fame 
of literature. 

The period of apprenticeship having expired, he became anx.- 
ious to visit London; no doubt, to his young and unexperienced 
fancy, it offered a prospect the most alluring; he therefore lett 
home, and the certain profits of business, to venture upon thi- 
untried ocean, where much might indeed be gained, but all must 
first be hazarded. In one respect he was more fortunate than 
most adventurers—he had a relation in London, who, though a 
stranger to his person, proved a sincere friend: this was a Mr. 
Hodson, of the Piazza Coffee House, Covent Garden. Of course 
he became constant in his visits to the theatre, and thus, if any 
thing were wanting, his resolution for a theatrical life became 
finally confirmed. 

His first application for this purpose was made to Mr. Cross, 
who wrote for the Circus, and was in part a proprietor ; a trifling 
part, in a piece called Cora, or the Virgin of the Sun, was al- 
Jotted him, in which he must have been successful, as he received 
an engagement, with increased salary, to go with the company to 
Liverpool and Edinborough ; in addition to this the expences of 
the journey were to be defrayed by the manager. 

This dawning of success was but of short duration ; the theatres 


were ill-attended, the managers were impoverished, and, in con- | 
sequence, the actors remained unpaid, until it was too late for 9% 


him to return to the Circus, where the season had already com- 
menced. 

In this emergency he applied to Mr. Astley, Jun. and was en- 
gaged at the Amphitheatre for the remainder of the season. Here 
he met with the same approbation that had before accompanied 
him at the Circus ; encouraged by this continued success, he 
naturally began to be inspired with higher views, and ventured to 
burst from the narrow circle which had hitherto confined him. 
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7" He applied to Mr. Kemble, who was at that time manager of the 
"Theatre Royal in Drury Lane ; his efforts were, in this instance, 
Buccessful, and the consequence was, an engagement for five years. 
Though he played in many of Mr. Kelly's parts, it does not appear 
“that he obtained a very firm footing, for, upon the burning of 
. the theatre, the engagement was considered as nul!, and he was 
swept off amongst many others. | 
He had now a new home to seek, and, at length, found it in 
Dublin. Luckily for him, Mr. Henry Johnson opened a new 
” theatre in opposition to that already established, and was en- 
4 deavouring to collect a company; pleased with his talents he 
a. engaged Mr. Gibbon at an ample salary as his first singer; andthe 


. 








i public seem to have approved the choice of the manager, as his 
benefit was well attended by a select yet numerous audience. 
Whether his own restlessness, or disagreement with the ma- 

* nager, made him leave Dublin, does not appear, but he did leave 

: sit, and hurrying again to London, ‘engaged himself with Mr. 

‘Elliston at the Circus, or, to speak by the card, the Surrey 

Theatre, for that was the pompous designation the new proprie- 

»tor had been pleased to give it. Here he seems to have enacted, 

* amongst Mr. Elliston’s heroes with great effect ; from thence he 

proceeded to the Lyceum, where he made his first appearance on 

| Saturday the sixteenth of July, 1814, in the character of Fer- 
~ #4 dinand in the Duenna. 

} We regret, for our reader's sake, that Mr. Gibbon has not a 
little more of the chivalrous spirit of adventure ; but so it is; he 
seems, as far as he has -gone, to have jogged on at an easy rate 

| through life, neither looking to the right nor to the left, and 

> meeting with none of those adventures that constitute the very 
pessence of dramatic biography. Brief, therefore, as this sketch 
> is, we must perforce conclude ; and as to the criticism of Mr. 
| Gibbon, in his capacity of actor and singer, this is reserved for 
oy another place, where the critic may perform his duty with im- 
« @ partiality and freedom. 
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Original Romance, 





THE STRANGER KNIGHT, 
(Continued from p. 33.) 


- 


The watchful conduct of the page had not escaped Amelia's 
attention. She quickly guessed the cause, and, as quickly, de. 
termined to rid herself of so troublesome an enemy. For this 
purpose she constantly assailed the baron, and, at length, pro- 
cured his dismissal. This only served to inflame the page's indig- 


nation, and thereby increase his vigilance. Personal animosity / a 
gave a spur to his purposes, and sharpened his invention. Pre. | @ 
tending to leave the country, he still lurked about the gardens, | 
and though often a witness to the lovers’ guilty passion, he still / 
could gain no letter, no decisive token that might satisfy the © 
mind of Ottocar. ‘Time accomplished even this when he least ex. | 


pected it. 
One evening after the lovers had left the arbour of roses, the 
usual place of their retreat, the page entered it, to see if his vigi- 


lance could discover aught that might lead him to his wished-for © 
object. In this scrutiny his eye glanced upon a thick golden 
locket that had been dropped by Schwitzer; but, to his eager | 

examination, it presented nothing satisfactory; the miniature, | 
indeed, was the likeness of Amelia; but this proved nothing, | 
unless he could bring satisfactory tokens of its having been pre- | 


sented by her to the stranger; this last proof was wanting—not 


a cypher, not an initial, afforded the desired testimony. He, | 


however, carefully concealed it in his pocket, under the impres- 
sion that it might still have its use upon some future oceasion 
Forced to be contented with this, he stole away from the gardens, 


_and sheltered himself in a cottage in the neighbouring village. 


The following evening, at the usual hour, he renewed his visit. 
The lovers were engaged in earnest conversation, and did not see 


the page, who was shrowded by a cluster of roses and honey- 3 
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suckles. He listened attentively ; not a word was lost to him, ; 
though still he had no idea that the object so long sought for was § 


so near at hand. 
«* That unfortunate locket '’’ said Amelia. 
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«« But why, my love, lay so much stress on the locket,” replied 

~~ the stranger—‘“ blessed in the possession of you, I shall not feel 
“much pain at the loss of a picture that faintly shadowed forth 
~ your charms.”’ 

«« But you furget—should it be opened, and the writing be dis- 





covered” 

«‘ That is a foolish fear. It is most probable that the locket 
~~ has been lost amongst the bushes, and has escaped notice ; and 
ft 






even were this not the case, the secret of the spring, so artificially 
contrived, would hardly be discovered.” 

-** Oh, that foolish writing ! it was the act of a madman to 
> trust so weighty a secret to such a trifling security.” 

«‘ Say, rather, of a lover.” 

«* Would that I had never presented you with so dangerous a 
| gift.—But I was intoxicated with bliss—delirious—and this mo- 
ment of folly will be our ruin !” 

Amelia sighed heavily as she said this. The page listened with 
indrawn breath, and lost nota syllable. The lovers had uncon- 
sciously communicated to a bitter enemy their dearest secret— 
that secret on which their very existence depended. Looking 
forward with anxious thoughts to remote dangers, they knew not 
that the serpent was crawling almost at their feet. 

No sooner had the page learnt that the locket contained more 
than he imagined, than he hastened to profit by the informa- 
tion. He turned it round and round, he examined it in every 
part, but to no purpose ; the secret spring eluded the eager vigi- 
lance of his enquiry. Stung with momentary impatience, he 

- dashed the locket on the ground ; it struck upon a large stone, 
| and the spring immediately flew open. Now, then, the time of 
triumph was come; he lifted it from the earth ; the proof so long 
“3% sought for in vain now stared him in the face—the locket had 
"7 opened in the back, and, between the two cases, was an inscrip- 

tion—** The gift of eternal love.” On the top, in smaller letters, 

** Charles and Amelia.” This was enough—he wasted not a mo- 
4 ment in looking at the devices, but flew instantly to the castle 
with the speed of an arrow from a bow. 

In the mean time, the lovers, ignorant of what had_ passed, 
were enjoying all the raptures of illicit love. The words of 
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schwitzer had calmed Amelia’s fears ; in the. intoxication of the 
moment, she had quite forgotten her prudent terrors, because she 
had ceased to think of it. ‘This dreain of bliss was, however, of 
short duration, 

In the midst of their happiness they were alarmed by the un- 
expected appearance of Una, who rushed into the arbour pale and 
breathless. A strong foreboding of the truth on the instant 
flashed across Amelia's mind: scarcely could her trembling lips 
falter out the question—‘* The matter, Una?” 

Una stared at her mistress with wild and rolling eye; unable to 
uiter, she motioned them with her hand to fly. | Schwitzer, 
though confused and intimidated, had sufficient command over 
inuimself to enquire into the cause of this alarm. 

‘* If you stay but a moment you are lost'W—stammered Una. 
‘¢ Fly instantly ! Fly, 1 beseech you!” 

“| Well, but Una’ — 

«Fly! Fly! The page—Ottocar knows all—a_ locket—your 
miniature has told the fatal truth—he is coming with vengeance 
at his heart and og his lips. Both your lives are in danger.—! 
saw him—imy God! I saw him—and I wonder at myself—I thought 
I should have died on the spot—his face is livid with rage—his 
eyes swell as they would burst their sockets—his blood seem: 
ready to burst from his black and swollen veins.—Fly ! fly !—it is 


now too late—he is crossing the lawn—there is no hope of 


escape ! 

Una wrung her hands in utter despair—the Baron was now a 
few paces only from the arbour—the page followed slowly at a 
distance. 

*¢ What is to be done !"" exclaimed the terrified Amelia. Scarcely 
had the words left her lips, when the Baron rushed furiously into 
the arbour. 

** Wretch!" he cried, and aimed a blow at Amelia that would 
have ended her existence on the spot. Schwitzer parried the 
thrust, and buried his weapon in the Baron's breast. The blow 
carried death with it, and Ottocar sunk lifeless on the earth with 
a terrific groan. 

B. dS. 


(To be continued) 
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MISCELLANIES. 








The Collector. —No. XII. 


O_O 


——** | think it a most glorious crop 
«< To glean the broken ears after the man 
*‘ That the main harvest reaps.’ 


As You Like It, Act ILI. Scene 5. 
THE IRON CHEST. 


Tuts play, when it was produced at Drury Lane, in March, 


~ 1796, with Mr. Kemble in Sir Edward Mortimer, entirely failed ; 
is though it met with great success when it was afterwards brought 
~ out at the Haymarket, and Sir Edward played by Mr. Elliston. 


Its miscarriage, jn the former instance, was attributed by the 
author to Mr. Kemble’s mismanagement and bad acting, and he 


~~ therefore attacked him most violently in a long and abusive pre- 


face, attached to the first edition of the play in question; it may, 
however, be presumed, that, after the first emotions of anger and 
disappointment, he found reason to doubt the justice of his as- 
sertions, for, in all future editions, the preface has been sup- 
pressed. From this circumstance the first edition is eagerly sought 
after by amateurs, and though published at two shillings, now 
fetches twenty or thirty. As this celebrated preface has excited so 
much curiosity and attention, and is suld for so high a price, I 
shall make no apology for the length of the following extracts : 

‘* Having been for some time a labourer in the Drama, and 
finding it necessary to continue my labours, I cannot help en- 
deavouring to guard the past from: misrepresentation, lest my 
supineness may injure the future. Conscious that a prejudice has 
been created against the play which I now submit to the reader, 
and conscious how far 1 am innocent of raising it, it were stupid 
to sit down in silence, and thus tacitly acknowledge myself guilty 
of dulness ; dumbly confess I have been deficient in the knowledge 
of my trade, damn myself for a bungling workman, and fix dis- 
repute upon every article which may hereafter come from my 
hands, 

** Thanks to you, Ladies and Gentlemen! you have been kind 


customers to me, and, I am proud to say, that you have stamped 
Vou, V. L 
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a fashion upon my goods. Base, indeed, and ungrateful were the 
attempt, after your favours, so long reccived and continued, to 
impose upon you a cluinsy commodity, and boast it to be ware of 
the best quality that I ever put up to sale! No—on the word of 
an honest man, I have bestowed no small pains upon this Iron 
Chest, which I offer you. Inspect it; examine it; you see the 
maker's name is upon it. I do not say it is perfect ; I do not pre- 
tend to tell you it is of the highest polish ; there is no occasion 
for that ;—many of my brethren have presented you with mere 
linings for chests, and you have been content; but, I trust, you 
will find that my Iron Chest will hold together ; that it is tolerably 
sound, and fit for all the purposes for which it was intended. 

‘¢ Then how came it to fall to pieces after four days wear ?—I 
will explain that: but, alas! my heart doth yearn when I think 
on the task which circumstance has thrown upon me. 

‘« Now, by the Spirit of Peace, I swear! were I not still 
doomed to explore the rugged windings of the Drama, I would 


wrap myself in mute philosophy, and repose calmly under the a 
dark shade of my grievance, rather than endure the pain and 
trouble of this explanation. J cannot, however, cry ‘ Let the | @ 


world slide :"” I must pursue my journey, and be active to clear © 


away the obstacles that impede my progress. 

«IT am too callous now to be annoyed by those innumerable 
gnats and insects who daily dart their impotent stings on the 
literary traveller; and too knowing to dismount and waste my 
time in whipping grasshoppers: but here is a scowling, sullen, 
black Bull, right athwart my road; a monster of magnitude of 
the Beeotian breed, perplexing me in my wanderings through the 
entangled labyrinth of Drury! he stands sulkily before me, with 
sides, seemingly, impregnable to any lash, and tougher than the 
Dun Cow of Warwick '!—His front outfronting the brazen bull of 
Perillus '!—He has bellowed, Gentlemen! Yea, he has bellowed a 
dismal sound! A hollow, unvaried tone, heaved from his very 
midriff, and striking the listener with torpor !—Would I could 
pass the animal quietly for my own sake ! and, for his, by Jupiter! 
I repeat it, 1 would not willingly harm the Bull.—I delight not in 
baiting him.—I would jog as gently by him as by the ass that 
grazes on the commen; but he has obstinately blocked up mp 
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way—he has already tossed and gored me severely.—I must make 
on ateat, or he batters me down, and leaves me to bite the 
- dust.”"—P. i. 

«« Let me describe the requisites for the character I have at- 
- tempted to draw, that the world may judge whether I have taken 
‘, a wrong measure of the personage whom I proposed to fit: pre- 
© mising that I have worked for him before with success, and, 
therefore, it may be presumed that I am somewhat acquainted 
~ with the dimensions of his qualifications.—I required, then, a 

man 











‘ Of a tall stature, and of a sable hue, 

| © Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew.’ 
= “Aman of whom it might be said, 

a ‘ There's something in his soul, 





« O'er which his melancholy sits and broods.’ 

« Look at the actor ;—and_ will any body do him the injustice 
= to declare that he is deficient in these qualifications. It would 

puzzle any author, in any time or country, from A¢schylus down 
t even to the translator of Lodoiska - - - - and really, gentlemen, [| . 
7 can go no lower - --- to find a figure and face better suited to 
| the purpose. I have endeavoured, moreover, to pourtray Sir 
Edward Mortimer as a man stately in his deportment, reserved in 
his temper, mysterious, cold, and impenetrable in his manner; 
and the candid observers, I trust, will allow that Mr. Kemsue is 
thoroughly adequate to such a performance. 





«* To complete my requisitions, I demanded a performer who 
| 3 could enter into the spirit of a character proceeding upon roman- 
7) tick, half-witted principles, abstracted in his opinions, sophisti« 
cated in his reasonings, and who is thrown into situations where 
his mind and conduct stand, tiptoe, on the extremest verge of 
probability. Here, surely, I have not mistaken my man ; for, if 
I am able to form any opinion of him, as an actor, ---- and my 
opinion, I know, is far from singular, ---- his chief excellence 
almost approaches that style which the learned denominute Cari- 
cature. Possibility on the stretch, passion over-leaping its cus- 
tomary bound, movements of the soul, sullen, or violent, very 
rarely seen in the common course of things, yet still may be seen 
*-+- in these is his element. As our language is said to have 
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sunk under the vast conception of Mirron, so does the n,odesty 
of nature suffer a depression beneath the unwieldly imaginings of 
Mr. Kemsiz. He seldom deigns to accompany the Goddess in 
her ordinary walks; when she decently paces the eregular path, 
with a sober step, and a straight person; but he kincily assists her 
when she is, doubtless, in need of assistance ---- when she ap- 
pears out of her way, crazy and crooked. 

“The arrogant fault of being more refined than refinement, 
more proper than propriety, more sensible than sense, which, 9] 
nine times in ten, will disgust the spectator, becomes frequently Ph a 
an advantage to him in characters of the above description. a 

“‘TIn short, Mr. Kempe is a paragon representative of the 
Lusus Natura, and were Mr. Kemsce sewed up in a skin to act 4 
hog in a pantomime, he would act.a hog with six legs better than 
a hog with four. 

«* If any one ask why I chose to sketch a Lusus Nature, when 
it might better become an author to be chaste in his delineation, 
I can only reply, that I did so to obtain the assistance of Mr. 
Kem ce in his best manner; and that now I do most heartily re- 
pent me; for never, sure, did man place the main strength of hn 7% ‘ 
building upon so rotten a prop! i 

«‘ Well, the great actor was discovered, as Sir Edward Mortimer, a * 
in his library. Gloom and desolation sat upon his brow; and _ he ve 
was habited, from the wig to the shoe-string, with the most x 
studied exactness. Had one of King Cuances the First’s portraits 7” 


walked from its frame upon the boards of the theatre, it could A 
not have afforded a truer representation of ancient and melan- | a © 
choly dignity. é ch 

«* The picture could not have looked better ---- but, in justice me 
to the picture, it must also be added, that the picture could = 
scarcely have acted worse. . kr 

“* The spectators, who gaped with expectation at his first ap- Hi 
pearance, yawned with lassitude before his first exit. It seemed, its 
however, that illness had totally incapacitated him from perform: i pu 
ing the business he had undertaken.—For his mere illness he wat | = 


entitled to pity; for his conduct under it, he undoubtedly deserved mA 
censure.”"—P, viii. pl 


‘* One third of the play only was yet performed, and I was now 1 
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* to make up my mind, like an unfortunate traveller, to pursue 
ne my painful journey, through two stages more, upon a brokens 
7 down poster, upon whose back lay all the baggage for my expe- 
7 dition. Miserably, and most heavily in hand, did the Poster 



































‘9 proceed! - --- He groaned, he lagged, he coughed, he winced, 
“he wheezed ! --- - Never was seen so surry a jade! The audience 
-. grew completely soured, and, once completely soured, every thing 
> naturally went wrong. They recurred to their disapprobation of 
s poor Dopp (ddam Winterton) ---- and observe what this pro+ 
a duced. I must relate it. 





, Mr. Kemaxe had just plodded through a scene, regardless of 
© those loud and manifest tokens that the Criticks delighted not in 
/9% the ‘* drowsy hums” with which he “ rang night's yawning peal,” 
9) when Dopp appeared to him on the stage, at whose entrance the 
a clamour was renewed. Then, and not till then, did the Acting 
Manager, who had been deaf as any post to the supplications of 
the author for an apology ---- then did he appear suddenly seized 
with a fit of good-nature. He voluntarily came forward ‘* to look 
like a fool,” and beg the indulgence of the town. He feared he 
was the unhappy cause of their disapprobation ; he entreated their 
patience ; and hoped he should, shortly, gain strength, to enabie 
e ' them to judge, on a future night, what he handsomely termed 
the merits of the play. Here was friendship! Here was adroitness ! 
While the public were testifying their disgust at the piece through 
the medium of poor Dopp, Mr. Kemsxe, with unexampled gene- 
rosity, took the whole blame upon his own shoulders, and heroi- 
cally saved the author, by so timely an interposition. I was 
charmed with this master-stroke, and, at the impulse of the mo- 
ment, I thanked him. But, alas! how narrow is the soul of 
man! how distrustful in its movements, how scanty in its ac- 
knowledgments, how perplexing to itself in’ its combinations ! 
Had I, afterwards, looked on the thing simply, and nakedly, by 
& itself, why the thing is a good-natured thing: but I must be 
putting other circumstances by the side of it, with a plague to 
me! I must be puzzling myself to see if all fits ; if all is of a piece. 
And what is the result ? ---- Miserable that I am! I’have Jost the 
pleasure of evincing a gratitude, which I thought I owed, because 
I no longer feel myself a debtor. Had I abandoned my mind to 
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that placid negligence, that luxurious confidence, which the 
inconsiderate enjoy, it had never occurred to me that Mr. Kempte, 
foreseeing, perhaps, that an aggrieved author might not be totally 
silent—stepped forward with this speech to the public as a kind of 5 
salvo, (should a statement be made) for his rigidity in the first | 
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instance. It had never occurred to me that Mr. KemBie wa 
sufficiently hissed, yawned at, laughed at, and coughed down, to 
have made his apology before Mr. Dopp appeared. It had never 
occurred to me that his making his apology at a previous moment 


would have answered the same purpose to me, and not to him: It ~ 


bad never occurred, in short, that there is such.a thing as osten- 
tatious humility, and a polite act of kindness ; and that I should 
have waited the sequel of a man’s conduct before I thanked him 
for one instance of seeming good-will, close upon the heels of 
stubborn ill-nature, and in the midst of existing and palpable in- 
jury. The sequel will shew that I was premature in my acknow. 
ledyment.’’—P. xii. 

‘¢ How then do I stand indebted, according to the articles of 
this night's statement? I owe to Mr. Kemate, 


For his illness, CoMPASSION, 
For his conduct under it, CENSURE, 
For his refusing to make.an apology, A Smire! 
For his making an apology, A SNEER, 
For his mismanagement, A Groan, 
For his acting, . A Hiss. 


«* This account is somewhat like the tavern-bill picked from 


Falstaff’s pocket when he is snorting behind the arras. There is 


but one halfpenny-worth of compassion to this intolerable deal of 
blame.’’—P. xv. 

«‘ Whether the language which is put into the mouth of Sir 
Edward Mortimer -be above mediocrity, or below contempt, is not 
.to the present purpose: but the words he is made to utter cer- 
tainly convey a meaning ;-and the circumstances of the scenes 
afford an opportunity to the performer of playing off his mimic 
emotions, his transitions of passion, his starts, and all the trick- 


eries of his trade. The devil a trick did Mr. Kemsxe play, buta 


scurvy one! His emotions and passions were so rare, and s0 
feeble, that they seasoned his general insipidity like a single grais 


ie 
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of wretched pepper thrown into the largest dose of water-grucl 
that ever was administered to an invalid. For the most part he 
oiled on, line after line, -in a dull current of undiversified sound, 






hich stole upon the ear far more drowsily than the distant mur- 
smurings of Lethe ; with no attempt to break the lulling stream, 






ie 
y Sor check its sleep-inviting course. 
° iE Frogs in a marsh, flies in a bottle, wind in a crevice, a 






Ps 
4 


‘inimitable, and soporific monotony of Mr. KemsBre !""—P. xvii. 


» preacher in a field, the drone of a bagpipe, all, all yielded to the 


CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Durine the reign of Elizabeth plays were exhibited in the publie 
theatres on Sundays, as well as on other days of the week. ‘The 
licence granted by that Queen to James Burbage in 1574, shews 
that they were then represented on that day, out of the hours of 

b prayer. | 

We are told by John Field, in his ‘‘ Declaration of God's 

| Judgement at Paris Garden,”’ 1583, that ‘‘ about the yeere 1580, 
the magistrates of the citty of London obteined from Queene 

‘Elizabeth of famous memory, that all heathenish Playes and Inter- 

_ 9 ludes should be banished upon Sabbath dayes.”’ This prohibition, 

ag however, probably lasted but for a short time; for her majesty, 

“4 when she visited Oxford in 1592, did not scruple to be present at 

a a theatrical exhibition on Sunday night, the 24th Sept. in that 





| . year. During the reign of James the First,. though dramatic en- 
| |e tertainments were performed at Court on Sundays, no plays were 
{ EM publicly represented on that day; and by the statute 3 Car. I. 
Oc. 1. their exhibition on the sabbath-day was absolutely pros 
f hibited: yet, notwithstanding this act of parliament, both plays 
t and masques * were performed at Court on Sundays, during the 
. first sixteen years of that King’s reign; and certainly in private 
§ houses, if not on the public stage.— Malone. 
c § 
5° : * A long account and condemnation of these entertainments may be found 
a in a puritanical work published in defence of Collier in 1699, «intituled, ‘* The 


Stage condemned.’ 
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THE ECIECTIC REVIEWERS v. SHAKSPEARE, Ci 

Tue following delectable specimen of Evangelical taste and bl 
charily is extracted from the 3rd volume of the ‘“‘ Eclectic Review,” - 
1f: 


part lL. p. 76: art. Twiss’s ‘‘ Verbal Index of Shakspeare :""—“ It 
is not impossible that Mr. T. may attribute this censurable misap. 
plication of his. time and talents to that blind devotion which 
fashion requires to be paid at the shrine of SuaksPeareE, by every 
one who makes the slightest pretensions to refinement of taste. 

‘ Oh pleasant proof 





That piety has still in human hearts 
Some place, a spark or two not yet extinct.’ 
«¢ We are not insensible of the inimitable excellencies of the BS 
productions of Shakspeare’s genius, and so far as the tribute of a 
transcendent admiration can be paid, without the sacrifice of a 








moral feeling, and especially of religious principle, we do not a . 
withhold it from him * ; but we may say, with a far more esti: 7 
miable poet, | 
_ € Much less, methinks, than sacrilege may serve.’ 
‘« He has been called, and justly too, the poet of nature ; 2 od 
slight acquaintance with the religion of the Bible, will show, ‘ae ¥j 
however, that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed | P oe vi 
by the basest passions, and agitated by the most vicious propen- a 
sities that the poet became the priest ; and the incense offered at | 4 
the altar of his Goddess still continues to spread its poisonous fumes th 
over the hearts of his countrymen till the memory of his works is 4 m 
extinct +. Thousands of unhappy spirits, and thousands yet to é al: 
increase the number, will everlastingly look back with unutterable sf na 
anguish on the nights and days in which the plays of SHAKSPEARt fo 
ministered to their guilty delights, And yet, these are the writings tic 
which men, consecrated to the service of him who styles himself ca 
the Holy One, have prostituted their pens to illustrate! Such the de 
writer, to immortalize whose name the resources of the most pre- va 
Ss * “¢ Dear son of memory ! great heir of fame! 1 
ra What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ?” 3 
‘an + That will never be !—‘‘ The stream of time, which is eontinually wraabing | s 
Fi the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury the adamant of & ab 
ae SHAKSPEARE !” fol 
» 
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cious arts have been profusely lavished! Epithets amounting to 
blasphemy, and honours approaching to idolatry, have been, and 
© are, shamelessly heaped upon his memory, in a country professing 
itself Christian, and for which it would have been happy, on 
“e moral considerations, if he had never been born. And, strange 
+ to say, even our religious edifices are not free from the pollution 
. of his praise. What Christian can pass through the most venerable 
: pile of sacred architecture which our metropolis can boast, with- 
out having his best feelings insulted by observing within a few 
yards of the spot from which prayers and praises are daily offered 
to the Most High, the absurd and impious epitaph upon the tablet 
raised to one of the miserable retailers of his impurities? Our 
readers who are acquainted with London will discover that it 
7% is the inscription upon David Garrick, in Westminster Abbey, to 
which we refer. We commiserate the heart of the man who can 
9% read the following lines without indignation :— 
‘ And till Eternity, with power sublime, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine.’ 
* Par nobile fratrum! your fame shall last during the empire of 
vice and misery, in the extension of which you have acted so great 
a part. | 

‘© We make no apology for our sentiments, unfashionable as 

they are. Feeling the importance of the condition of man asa 
moral agent, accountable not merely for the direct effects, but 
also for the remotest influence of his actions, while we execrate the 





e a names, we cannot but shudder at the state of those who have opened 
a fountains of impurity, at which fashion leads its successive genera- : 
3 tions greedily to drink. Nor shall we cease, as long as our voices | 
It $a can be heard, from warning our countrymen against tasting the 
e deadly stream of theatrical pleasure, or inhaling the pestiferous 
- vapours which infest its borders !”’ * . 

i Great Ormond Street, Dance, Jun. ) 


4th August, 1814. 


* I beg leave to submit to the serious consideration of the writer of the 
above article, and, indeed, to all who are of his liberal way of thinking, the 
following short extract from Colman’s ‘‘ Vagaries Vindicated :”—=* The in- 


VoL. V. M 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
ae 


THE WELCH HARP. 


Accorp1nG to the best historical accounts, we may fairly infer, 
that the Aboriginal Britons had the Harp prior to any other 
nation except the Hebrews.—Blegywryd ab Seisyllt, King of Bri- 
tain, about 160 years before Christ, was a celebrated musician, 
and a performer on the Harp; therefore he was called the God 
of Music. The ancient Welch laws mention the Harp as one of 
the indispensible accomplishments for a gentleman; and they 
enumerate three harps, thus— 

‘« The harp of the king, 
The harp of a master of music, 
The harp ef a gentleman.” 

The two first were valued at 120 pence each ; and the harp of a 
Baron or gentleman at 60 pence. 
prices charged for harps now. } 

In former days, a professor of this favourite instrument had 
many privileges ; his lands were free, and his person sacred by 
law. 

When Colgrin was besieged in the city of York, by King Arthur, 
in the 5th century, Baddulf assumed the character of a harper, 
and, by that stratagem, he gained admission to advise with his 
brother.—King Alfred also made use of the same disguise, and, 
by that means he had an opportunity of reconnoitring the Danish 
camp, which was then in Somersetshire. 

In the beginning of the 10th century, Anlaf, King of the Isles, 
invaded the North of England with a large army of Danes : he 
dressed himself like a minstrel, and so explored the situation of 
the English camp ; he approached the King’s tent, and played on 

the Harp with so much skill that his Majesty rewarded him hand- 
somely. 


Some difference between the 





stances of the Methodists asserting in print, that ‘all who defend the Stage 
defend Sin,’ are innumerable. Is such contumacy long to be endured even by 

the mildest government? Are men, dissenting from the regular Chureh, to be 
1 suffered to inculcate that either the Constitution encourages abomination, oF 


that the King upholds it in defiance of the Constitution ?"—P. 34, note. 
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In early times, the Single Harp (or harp with only one row of 
_ strings) which was small and portable, and confined to the num- 
~ ber of its strings ; and was obliged to be tuned every time the 
' key changed. In the course of time the Double Harp (or harp 
> with two rows of strings) was invented: the flats and sharps were 
made on the new row of strings, whilst the other was tuned as 
usual in the diatonic scale. The next, and greatest improvement, 
_ was the Triple Harp (or three rows of strings) which was in- 
» vented about the 14th century. ‘The present triple harp extends 
| to the compass of five octaves, or more.—The total number of 

















© strings is about a hundred. The performer is obliged to tune the 
harp every time he changes the key, which is very troublesome ; 
in this respect the Pedal Harp has the advantage ; but, in various 
passages, such as the response (or unisons) the Welsh Harp out- 








strips the Pedal surprisingly. The Welsh harpers play the treble 
with the left hand, and the bass with the right—it is quite the 
ag | reverse with those who play the pedal harps. 

% It is greatly to be lamented that this beautiful and venerable 









instrument’ is sadly neglected now in Wales, for very few indeed 
are to be met with. Nor is the traveller delighted with the dance 
at close of day on the green, which used to be wniverzaily prac- 
| ticed by the merry and happy Cambrians. This, in a great mea- 
sure, may be attributed to the Methodists. Some few years ago 





several learned mechanics became tired of working, turned preach- 
ers, and quite bewildered the harmless mountaineers ; so, now, 
instead of meeting with thirty or forty nymphs and swains seated 
around a blind minstrel, chaunting alternate stanzas to beguile 
the hour away, you will see them, young and old, rich and poor, 
creeping along, with down-cast-eyes, to the. mceting-house.— 
Whether they are the better for it, I will not take on myself to 
say ; but I really believe that their innocent simplicity and cheerful 
disposition is changed to a hypocritical demeanour and a low cun- 
ning ; their melodious Penillion to incoherent scraps of ‘hymns! 
their dancing to jumping !* Pardon this digression, and pray 


* There is. a sect in Wales called Jumpers, which, of all others, are the 
most disgusting ; for, in the midst of a sermon or prayer, some one will begin 
to jump, as if to catch the Lamb; and, in an instant, the whole congregatian 


rs howl and jump like a parcel of ; idiots.—Surely this is making game of 
religion, 


a 
* 
= 
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consider it only as a few moments lost while a broken string was 
replacing on the Welsh harp. 

The Irish, as well as the Scotch, claim the honour of using the 
harp first.—Should this meet the eye of any one who can throw a 
little farther light on the subject, | have no doubt but your readers 
(who, I conclude, are in general lovers of music) will feel as 
greatly obliged as, your’s, respectfully, 

. Tupor. 





ON THE TORTURES USED IN THE INQUISITION. 


Extracted and transiated from Limborch’s History of the Inquisition. 





Tue manner and degree of torture, now used in the Spanish a roc 

Inquisition, may be best learnt from the History of Isaac Orcbius, - 

a Jewish Doctor of Physic. He was denounced to the Inquisition 3 ste 

as a Jew, by a certain man, his sérvant, who had formerly, by Be ro] 

his order, been chastized for theft: after some years he was again eS “ bo 

denounced by another enemy, upcn another action, to prove he I ro 

Was a Jew, and he constantly denied the charge. I shall here Si wi 

relate the history of his torture, as I had it from his own mouth. Syme ©° 

‘f vi After he had been for three years detained in the prisons of the _ fir 

a Inquisition, and sometimes examined, and the nature of the crimes ad dr 

; he laid to his charge pointed out to him, that he might confess them, : gi 

hig but which he constantly denied, he was at length taken from his a be 

i prison, and led through various windings to the place of torture. “a tig 

fy This was about the evening—it was a subterraneous ‘place, of | 

f tolerable dimensions, vaulted, the walls of which were on all § Oo} 

i} sides covered with black cloth. Candelabras were affixed to the si 

4 All wall, and the whole place was illuminated by the candles which he 

th were placed in them. On one side there was a place separated - 

1H from the rest of the vault, like a chamber; there the Inquisitor SC 
i he sat at a table with the notary, so that the place seemed to be the 

‘\ very abode of death. Here the Inquisitor admonished him, for the | 

Bt last time, to confess the truth before his torments were begun. tK 

ts When he answered, that he had spoken the truth, the Inquisitor s] 

i i protested vehemently that’ the Holy Office would be innocent of . 

‘ bi his death though he died under the torture, since his obstinacy b 
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‘as the cause of his being tortured. Upon this, a cloth was wound 
Mabout his body, and drawn together with such violence, that, at 
M length, it almost stopped his breath. When his spirits were just 
oe, exhausted, the extremities of the cloth were suddenly relaxed, and, 
Pe upon his beginning to breathe again, he sufiered intolerable an- 








* guish from the sedden change. 
; When he had recovered from the effects of this torture, the 
former admonition was repeated, that he should confess the truth 
i 







before his tortures were recommenced ; and the same exhortation 
was reiterated upon his recovery from each torture, before he 
was exposed to a fresh one. When, therefore, he persisted in 4 
cenial, the cords were tightly bound around his fingers, so that 
their extremities swelled, and the blood was forced out at the 
root of the nails. | 

After this, he was fastened to a wall, and placed upon a little 
stool ; to this wall were affixed little iron rings, through which 
ropes were passed, that were tied around dificrent parts of his 












body, especially the legs and arms. The torturer, drawing these 





ropes tagether with great violence, fastened his body to the wall, 





while his hands end feet, nails and toes, bound tightly by the 
cords, felt the most horrible pain,.as if they were dissolving in 






fire. In the midst of these torments the stool was suddenly with- 





drawn from underneath his feet, so tuat the wretched victim, 





girded on all sides with cords, hung without any support from 





beneath ; and, by the weight of his body, drew the cords more 





tightly around him. 





A new mode of torture quickly succeeded. Thie torturer placed 





opposite to the culprit an instrument resembling a ladcer, con- 





sisting of two upright pieces of wood, which by an apt motion 





he drove violently against both his thighs, so that each thigh, re- 





ceiving at the same time terrible concussions, underwent a torture 
so violent that he fainted. 

Upon his recovery another kind of torment was inflicted. That 
part-of the arm nearest the hand was bound with ropes; these the 
torturer wound about his own back, which-was defended by a 
skin ; then he laid down, and placing his feet against the wall, 
‘stretched the ropes till he cut the flesh of the arms even to the 
bone. This was repeated thrice, the cords being tied upon the 
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arm about the space of two fingers from the former wound, ani - 
drawn together with the same violence. It happened, indeed, the ~ 
second time, when the ropes were tightened, they slipped into 
the old wound, which occasioned so great an effusion of blood, 
that he seemed to be dying. Upon this the surgeon and physician . 
were called, who ought always to be at hand, that, upon such 
occasions, they: may be consulted as to the possibility of continu. 
ing the torture without danger of killing the victim, that the 
ecclesiastical judges may not act contrary to law if he should 
happen to die. They, who were friendly to Orobius, answered 
that he had sufficient strength to bear the remaining tortures; 97 
and thus they saved him from undergoing the same tortures again; 
for the sentence requires that all the torments should be succes. 
sively inflicted at the same time; if, from the fear of causing | : 
death, they are intermitted, all those which have been already en- 
dured are repeated, that the sentence may be fulfilled. The same 
torture was therefore reiterated a third time, which concluded his 
sufferings. Afterwards he was wrapped up in his clothes and 
carried back to his former dungeon, but was scarcely healed in 
the space of seventy days. As he had confessed nothing under the 
torture, he was condemned, not as being convicted of Judaism, 
but suspected, to wear, for two whole years, the infamous gar- : 
ment called San Benito; and, after that period, to be banished 
Spain for ever. 

Philippi a Limborch S.S. Theologse inter Remonstrantes Profes- 

soris Historia Inquisitionis. Amsteladami. 


(This subject to be continued.) 
FLOSCULUs, 








NOTICE OF A THEATRICAL SALE, 

Levy Moses and Son beg leave to inform the managers, pro- 
prietors, as well as the theatrical world at large, that they have 
on hand a vast quantity of play-house articles, some being un- @ 
redeemed pledges, others received in exchange, and a few of their | 
own purchasing, all of which they propose to dispose of bya 
public auction on the fifteenth of this month. 


The following is 
a Catalogue of some of the most useful and valuable articles : 
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A beautiful edition of the works of William Shakspeare, su- 
perbly bound in Russia, with gilt leaves; not in the least 
used, but sume of the leaves a little stained in the edges by 
the dust. Fifteen vols. 8vo. This valuable work was a 
gift from the late George Steevens, Esq. to the proprietors 
of Covent Garden. 

Another set in one-and-twenty volumes, handsomely bound, 
but imperfect, some of the leaves having been torn, when 
in the {possession of Covent Garden Theatre, to make fire- 





; = works for the last new Melo-Drama. This was a gift from 
* the late Mr. Read. 
. 3 A large bundle of French and German Farces, some entire, 
, 2 and some partially damaged. A very few appear to be new, 
ae as their leaves are uncut. 
A large speaking-trumpet, the property of Mr. Farley ; a very 
useful instrument for gentlemen troubled with weak lungs. 








An enormous pair of stilts, exceedingly well made ;—they 
belonged to a gentleman of Covent Garden theatre. 

A measuring rod, six feet two inches high ; very useful in 
distinguishing the value of tragedians. 

A quarto MSS. volume of puffs, the productions of an inge- 
nious critic, and pawned by him during the last hard 
winter for eighteen pence.—N.B. The seller warrants them 





a never to have been used before. 

us 8 Another volume by the same hand, consisting of sharp epi- 
grams, shrewd remarks, and biting, satirical, criticisms— 
never used before. | 





9 A pronouncing dictionary and spelling-book.—The latter is 
j not in very good order. 

#10 A large packet of fire-works, chiefly consisting of squibs and 
d | crackers. , 


ve 11 Thirteen dresses for devils, a little singed, but otherwise in . 
- & guod condition. 

ir "912 A very handsome rainbow, a little damaged at one end by 
2 the damp. 

is 


13. Four dozen of old swords, and nine muskets, many of them 
in tolerable order. 
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14 An ivory opera glass with silver rim, not at all tarnished, ani 
in good condition —the glasses wanting. 

15 The complete ingredients for a Melo-Drama, formerly 1) 


property of Drary Lane, end intended for the ensuiy 


season, but being rendered useless by the success of My, * 


Kean, they were exchanged for Douce’s Hlustrations of 


Shakspeare, Hunt's Theatrical Criticisms, and a critica 
Pp ’ 


pronouncing dictionary. ‘The packet consists chiefly of 


the following articles: —a quantity of resin, some brown "793 
oe 


paper for snow, two ounces of gunpowder, a dozen of § 


old songs newly set to old tunes, four escape ladders, | 


two dozen of jack-chains, three score dresses for banditti, 


sundry uncouth dresses for disguises, a barrel of tar, an- | 


other of pitch, the necessary ingredients for a storm, a 
new clown's dress, a barrel of meal for whitening tle 
ghosts, two large pieces of Russia sheeting for clothing , 
the same, and a large variety of articles which it is necd- 
less to mention to ladies and gentlemen accustomed to 
theatrical representations. 


16 A handsome rocking-horse, with a long grey tale, as large & 


BBE Oe ae 


AS 


as life, and a very gentle goer—N.B. This belonged 0 Be 


ee 


Covent Garden theatre, and was of great service in teach- 


ing the ladies to ride ; he is perfectly sound, and was ony & 


te 
x 


yt 


dismissed the service at last when they were all accustomel 
to riding, and found his paces too easy. 

17 A treatise on the art of riding. 

18 An essay on the noble science of defence. ° 


19 A very bezutiful tin water-fall, very little bruised, and, ir 


some places, where the paint is worn off, rather rusty. 
20 A handsome thunder storm. | 
A little pamphlet on the art of managing, said to be the 
production of the late Mr. Garrick ; not at all the worse for 
wear. 
22 A large piece of sacking for earthquakes. 
23 Two sets of Joe Miller, handsomely bound, but in very ba! 
condition, 


RO, 


Bae 


a? 


55 


29 


30 


31 
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a4 An edition of Otway; one volume in good repair, the other 
not quite demolished by the rats. | 

A rhyming dictionary 

The art of preparing fire-works ; a thick volume, 12mo. 

A collection of old song books, amounting to more than one 
hundred. | 

se A funeral dirge. 

| Be 29 A quantity of broad swords. 

| aS 30 A complete collection of all the pieces ever acted at the Cir- 
cus, Ashley’s, Sans Pareil, &c. very useful to authors 
writing for the stage. 

A very little pocket voluine, containing all the living pieces 





‘ acted at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden for the last 
% as thirty vears. 

- 32 Sundry models by an ingenious carpenter, exceedingly use- 
a ful for the theatrical world in general. The principal are, 
i a secret mine, a water-spout, an earthquake, a cobler’s 


stall to be blown up, a sailing rock, a patent blunderbuss 
for shooting sugar-plumbs, a flying castle, a speaking 
tiger, a singing oyster, and many other contrivances 
equally ingenious. ‘ 

33 A tame stag. 

An elephant. This is a very fine and docile animal. 

Two white geese of extraordinary size. These are peculiarly 





G2 Oo 
Cr ee 


3 valuable, as they might, upon emergency, answer for 
- swans. 
36 A IJarge leaden sun. 


37 A MSS. in twelves, upon'the art of juggling, written originally 
in the Hindostan language by the Indian jugglers, and 
translated by a Polish Jew. 

38 An English Grammar, new—and 

39 Another in sheets. | 

40 A Treatise on Elocution. 

41 An elegant balloon. 

42 A large quantity of the best proof spirits, with two chafing 
dishes, 


For the greater accommodation of the ladies and gentlemen of 
Vor. V. N | 
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the theatres, the sale will not commence till two o'clock, when 

Levy Moses and Son hope to give satisfaction to those ladies and 

gentlemen, who are pleased to honour them with their company, 

The Conditions of the Sale will be as follow: 

[. The highest bidder to be the purchaser ; or, in case of dispute, 
the preference will be given in the first place to the manager, 
in the second to a box-keeper, in the third to a treasurer, 
in the fourth to a singer, in the fifth to harlequin, colom- 
bine, clown, and the other performers of pantomime, in the 
sixth to comic actors, in the seventh to scene-shifters, in the 
eighth to tragedians; and, after the candle-snuflers, lamp- 
lighters, and orange-women, authors will be considered :— 
writers of pantomime, however, are to rank with the actors 

of the same. 

If. All goods to be cleared away in the space of eight and forty 
hours, under pain of forfeiture —N.B. The purchaser of the 
elephant to pay for his eating during his stay, if he leaves 
him. 

III. Nobody to make extracts from the MSS. volumes, under the 
pain of being prosecuted for felony. 

IV. Payment must be made immediately upon the purchase of the 
artickes, and especially by the gentlemen authors, who are 


noted for short purses and short memories. 
Fd. 
t> The Editor proposes attending this sale himself, and giving an account of 


what passes there, for the amusement of his readers. 





DRAMATIC GROANS, 


& 

On the first night of your own play sitting snugly intrenched 
in the back of a side box, invisible, (as you suppose), or, at least, 
unknown to the whole house. Then, suddenly, in the very crisis 
of damnation, being accosted by some officious friend, who, in 
trying to offer you consolation, draws the eyes of all your near 
neighbours upon you. The horrible state of torture occasioned 
by this ‘examination of eyes, and the more horrible anguish in 
which you endeavour to fly, but cannot, a certain indescribable 
sensation tying you as it were to the seat. 
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GROAN II. 


Goine to the play, with a large party of ladies, upon the 
strength of a manager's free-admission. You come to the theatre 
door, marshal your companions in proper array, and, by dint of 
much manual labour, and at the trifling cost of sundry kicks, 
thrusts, and contusions bestowed upon your legs, sides, and arms, 
arrive at the pay-place, through a brilliant and crowded audience, 
just time enough to be too late for free admissions. The anguish 
with which you apply to your pocket to cover this deficiency, and 
the still greater anguish which seizes you, when, after having 
diligently explored every turn and winding of every pocket, your 
hand comes out as empty as it went in. Forced, during this 
tedious operation, to listen to the curses of the impatient crowd, 
and more impatient money-taker, who admonishes you in a tone 
something less gentle than the growling of a Greenland bear, 
that people should come with the money in their hands, and not 
stop up the way for an hour. To conclude this scene of suffering, 
leading back your ladies against the adverse stream, wlidse horse- 
laughs attest their enjoyment of your misfortune, 


GROAN III, 


Tue whole process of presenting, reading, rehearsing, and see- 
ing your own play. But this is too exquisite and protracted a 
Groan to be given in the mass.—It may conveniently be divided 
as follows : 


PTR 


First—The horrible state of torture which you endure while 
your piece is in the hands of the managet; your unceasing and 
fruitless enquiries for the space of six lorig calendar months ; at 
last receiving a letter from the managerial synod, recommending 
you to cut out what you fondly conceived to be the best parts, 
and reduce your Tragedy to a Melo-Drama. The anguish with 
which you read over every line, in compliance with this barbarous 
command, to select the victims for the Knife ; and, after the most 
patient, or, rather, impatient, investigation, all appearing to you 
so beautiful you can hardly find in your heart to butcher any of 
them. 


Secondly.—The horror of proceeding to the green-100m to read 
' 


a 
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your accepted piece before the umpires of your fate, the all-potent 
manager, and the ladies and gentlemen of the theatre. Upon 
your entrance, half-venturing to glance your eye around, and, 
with the keen perception of fear, finding every face covered with 
a hostile grin, and no comfort at hand but a glass of cold water, 


‘the sight of which, at such a time, is as horrible to you as the 


New River to a mad dog. This, followed by the terror of begin- 
ning, which being at last accomplished, you become warmed by 
your own writing, and get on pretty tolerably to the end of the 


first act—the said warmth by no means communicated to yow 


auditors, as, in your pause, you discover too plainly,—one stands 
with his mouth crumpled up, with an air of the most provoking 


indifference ; a second purses his lips together, as if in the act of 


whistling the last popular air; a third is slily employed in mimick- 
ing your actions, as is sufficiently evident from the subdued titter 
of his neighbours, and the profound mysterious gravity of his own 
face ; a fifth, a lady, is carrying on a whispering conversation 


with two others, upon some important change to’ be made 4n her | 


last new dress; while the manager looks with a visage dark and 
impenctrable as a bull's hide. In conclusion, some of the actor 
in whom you most relied, refusing their parts. 
Thirdly.—Coming to the rehearsal of the piece, that has, at 
last, been safely carried through the shoals and quicksands of the 
green-room ; your labours commencing anew, every actor treat- 
ing you as a sort of literary taylor, bound to shorten, lengthen, 


cut, and otherwise alter the different parts till they are reduced to | 


fashionable articles, and fit every one to his taste. 

Fourthly—Which concludes this sad eventful history, placing 
yourself, on the dreadful night of trial, in some remote dark 
corner of the house, where, for two hours, you endure the pangs 
of hell, during the contending hisses and applauses. At the 
dropping of the curtain, a dismaying yell coming to your ear, 
amongst which the faint efforts of your friends are lost; add to 
this, unceasing cries for the manager, who, at last, comes and 
withdraws your piece, amidst shouts of approbation, more terrible 
than aJl the preceding hisses. 

[ To be continued.} 
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THE VISION OF MUZAFFER. 





’ Tue sun had already, by its overpowering brilliance, obscured 
the feebler light of the stars, the birds carolled lightly in the air, 
' and the flowers, glistening with the night dew, -began to unclose 
: their cups as they felt the warm breath of the morning. Muzaffer, 
4 detesting himself and the world, ascended the hill that overlooked 
© the city of Bagdad. The heavy hand of poverty was upon him— 


in seven days no food had passed his lips but the wild berries 










which he gathered on the mountains; for seven days no liquid 
had quenched his burning thurst but the parching water of a 
sandy stream. His cheeks were hollow, his lips swollen and 







cracked, his eyes deeply sunk in his head, and glaring with the 





wildness of insanity. 
From the top of the hill he looked down upon the flourishing 
city of Bagdad. It was a lovely scene, but it only served to aug- 







ment the hatred and despair that already filled his heart; he was 






as the serpent, whose poisonous tooth turns into venom the food 





it feeds on—yet still the scene of dawning day was lovely.—The 





blue smoke ascended the air in light vapours, the golden tops of 





the minarets glittered in the sun-beams, a general bustle beyan 





to fill the streets, and life seemed gradually to animate every 





corner of the city. - Muzaffer’s heart sickened at the sight; his 





pallid cheeks grew dark with envy ; his eyes flashed despair ; he 
smote his breast violently with his hands; and burst into execra- 






tions against what he considered to be the unequal dispensations 
_of fortune. 

«« Unjust and partial Mahomet ! Millions of thy children bask in 
the warm sun-shine of thy favour, while I, and a few like me, 
are left to feed on the bitterness of life. The earth, the air, the | 
water, are alike subservient to their luxuries and pleasures. ‘The 







sun shines for them ; the treasures of the mines sparkle only to 
gratify their eyes, or fulfill their wishes; glory, honour, wealth, 
nay, all worldly blessings, are for these the children of thy favour. 







The fame of the warrior is for one, of the counsellor for another, 





and of sanctity for a third. One spreads his sails to the wind, 
and returns home laden with the wealth of other worlds; a second 
acquires the honour of command, and rules thy people; a thud 
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is filled with thy sacred inspiration, and becomes the agent of thy a 


will; a fourth has the gift of genius, and his name lives beyond a ' 
the grave—all, all are favoured and happy, save myself, and a few [9 


* 
. —— . . : Os 
like me.—We labour, but our labour is in vain ; we have neither 





strength in our hands nor vigour in our minds.—We are the 
cursed, our toil is only for the benefit of others.” 

Again Muzaffer smote his breast in the delirium of despair, till 
at length exhausted by hunger and the violence of his feelings, he 
sunk upon the ground, and fell into a gentle slumber. 

He had slept but a few minutes, when he was awakened bya 
soft warbling, unlike any earthly sound; a thin rosy vapour 
seemed to spread itself about the mountain, A sensation of ex- 
quisite delight filled his soul as he listened to the tones that pro- 
ceeded from some invisible being. Every passion subsided under 
its influence ; a gentle calm, a pure feeling, such as might be 
supposed to animate the just in the regions of the blessed, now 
took possession of him. 

While he yet listened, the sounds ceased ; the rosy vapour as- 
cended into the air, and as it by degrees faded away, he distin- 
guished a sylph-like female figure, that seemed rather to glide 
upon the air than to walk, for the herbage and flowers remained 
unbent by her light steps. Her garments, white as the mountain 
snow, floated about her, as if of the texture of the gossamer. In 
one hand she carried a rod of gold, in the other an instrument 
that partly resembled a lute. 

Muzaffer gazed on her with a mixture of delight and awe ; for 
though her beauty surpassed the beauty of the children of the 
earth, yet every look of her lovely face, every gesture of her 
exquisitely proportioned frame, announced her a superior being— 
Divinity was in her face and form. 

On her nearer approach, Muzaffer fell prostrate on the earth, 
unable to bear the lustre that shot from her piercing eyes: yet 
still a strange feeling of delight was mingled with the palpitation 
of terror. He felt that she was a being of a higher order, and 
he trembled at the idea of her presence ; but still his heart wa¢ 
attracted towards her by an undefined and irresistible influence. 
He felt, that, to be suffered to pass away existence in adoring her, 
would be bliss unequalled, 
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The light rustling of her garments announced that she stood 
beside him.—Muzaffer, without venturing to look up, offered 
her in silence his fervent homage. The genius slightly touched 

fhim with her golden rod, bidding hia to rise and look on her 
© without fear. 
} “Child of the earth arise—pay not thy mistaken adoration to 
Pine, but to that All-powerful and Beneficent Creator whose intel- 
H ligence has breathed life alike into men and angels. Iam, as 
you, the creature of his will, the object of his love.” Muzaffer 
‘arose with fear and trembling.—The genius continued—‘* Thou- 
| hast presumed to arraign the infinite goodness of the All-Wise ; 
thou hast dared to call in question his justice; but the gracious 
Alla looks with mercy on thy despair, and hast sent me to open 
thine eyes, that the truth may be no longer hidden from thee, 
Dismiss all fear from thy heart, and be attentive to that which 
thou shalt see.”’ | 

At these words Muzaffer breathed more freely ; his pulses were 
no longer quickened by fear, and he followed with his eye the 
action of the genius, who stretched her right hand towards the 
city. Immediately a loud nojse was heard like the crash of thun- 
der ; a vivid blaze of lightning followed, and Muzaffer no longer 
beheld the walls of Bagdad. In their place he looked upon an 
immense plain, portioned out into a variety of paths, each sepa- 
rated from the other by rocks and briars, and other impassable 
barriers, and terminated by a large black river, the dark waters 
of which were in constant motion. At distances there were little 
crooked ways that united the large ends ; but these were not 
frequent. | 

Although the whole plain lay under the same climate, yet the 
different roads varied extremely in their appearance.—Some were 
covered with flowers, that yielded the most luscious perfumes, and 
thickly planted with trees, bearing the most delicious fruits ; 
minstrels and courtezans were ranging up and down, and, in the 
midst, Pleasure had erected her temple. This was a grotesque 
building, built on a bank of sand, that seemed to totter at every 
breath of wind. Around it flowed a purple stream, the banks of. 
which were thickly set with the grape and the myrtle.—Other 
parts, on the contrary, were utterly barren, or, at the most, pro- 
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duced only a few thistles, or fern and wormwood. In each of ‘ 
these Labour had erected sinall buildings, formed of stone, w 
strongly linked together. All these roads were ranged parallel to - 
eich other: that in which the Temple of Pleasure was placed a ” 
seemed to be the most: beautiful ; and each one, in proportion a : ; os 
it was distant from that, lost some charm, till at last, in going § “ “s 
on, the eye rested on the barren paths; but, even in these, there © th 
was preat variety, some being more or less fruitful than the others, — : 

down to the worst road, that absolutely produced nothing. When © 7 
he had gazed for some time, the genius said— - 

‘© Muzaffer, I see thine eye is fixed intently on the plain.—Dos 
thou see nothing beyond it ?” fat | 

“ Tsee,”” replied Muzaffer, ‘a dark river, which is in constant a _ 

_ agitation, and dashes its black foam against the rocks that ik " 
bound it.” . 
i an 

« Thou hast said rightly, Muzaffer ; dark, indeed, is that river; 4 i 
and bitter to the taste of man are its waters :—but look beyond; q ct 
can thine eye reach to nothing in the distance ?”’ r. 

*« It seems to me as if I beheld, though dimly, several beautiful | ” 
islands, that appear to rest on air.—They look more lovely than of 
any parts of our earth; but they come faintly on my sight, for 
they seem placed at an immeasurable distance, and a brown mist th 
covers the plain. The waters of that dark river would quicken 
your sight, but, as yet, you must not taste of them. It is suft- ali 
cient for the present that your eye can extend so far as to con- | ial 
vince you that those islands really are.—But look again—see you q _ 
nothing in the plain below ?”’ oa 

«* fT see,” replied Muzaffer, ‘ innumerable human_ beings, ga 
crowding the different roads. Many are travelling in the roads of th 
fruits and flowers; and some are silly enough to chuse the paths fo 

of penury and barrenness.”’ fo 

«It ‘is not altogether their own choice,’’ said the genius.— ni 
Muzatier looked more attentively, and saw that he had erred. A ag 
woman of beautiful aspect, but who had a bandage round her - jo. 
eyes, stood at the entrance of the road, and gave to each person on 
a ticket of the path he was tu follow. The beings placed as guards oe 

to the various avenues would not allow any person to epter con- - 
{rary to the direction of those tickets, though it was observable th 
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that many, in the course of their journey, left their own road, 
and struck into another by means of the bye-paths. Some who 
had set out on the sterile ways, in process of time, and by dint of 
much exertion, contrived to get into a more pleasant tract; while 
others, who had been favoured by the blind lady in the onset 
lost their way through their own negligence, and fell at once into 
the region of penury. Muzaffer sighed deeply as he gazed, and 
involuntarily exclaimed— 

«© Unhappy wretches! the sport of a blind and capricious being 
who sports with you according to her will.” 

‘«* Short-sighted mortal!” said the genius, with a look of 
mingled pity and contempt, ‘‘ suspend thy judgement for awhile. 
Consider’ well the beings who are travelling in yonder paths, and 
then pronounce. The road, in which the flowers are breathing, 
and the most luscious fruits are hanging ready for the hand of the 
passer-by to gather them, is, without doubt, the road of thy 
choice.” 

‘© Benevolent’ Genius!’ exclaimed the delighted Muzaffer, 
‘«* thou hast read my thoughts aright ; that is, indeed, the object 
of my choice !” 

«« The film of mortal prejudice obstructs your vision.—Consider 
the scene before you with increased attention.”’ 

Muzaffer obeyed, and was astonished at the result of his own 
observations. Upon a nearer view, the beauty of the flowery road 
was infinitely diminished, and the bleak appearance of the sterile 
was sensibly decreased. ‘The beings, whom tHe blind genius had 
consigned to the path of pleasure, set out at first with infinite 
gaiety, and bounding along, plucking the flowers and devouring 
the golden fruits much to their own satisfaction ; many suffered 
for their enjoyments ; some were pale and emaciated ; others de- 
formed in their limbs; and not a few, though in the very begin- 
ning of their journey, were bowed down by the decrepitude of 
age. Others, who were lucky enough to escape these evils, 
. jogged on merrily enough, and with few obstructions, dancing 
and singing, till they reached the Temple of Pleasure. Here al- 
most all, as if by one accord, made a full stop, allured by the 
noise of merriment within. A very few listened for awhile, and 


then shaking their heads, marched quietly forward ; the others, 
Vor, V. _—, 
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instead of pursuing their journey, suffered themselves to be al- 
lured into the building by the different servants of pleasure. One 
allowed himself to be detained by a man covered with vine leaves, 
and carrying in his hand an enormous goblet: his face was 
bloated, and his limbs hideously swollen ; but there was an air 
of boisterous happiness in his face that persuaded them to become 
his votaries. Others were seduced by a woman in a tawdry dre-s, 
covered with gilt and tarnished silver, and overlaid with a multi- 
tude of various colours: at the first glance her face was exceed. 
ingly beautiful, but, upon a closer inspection, her charms prove: 
to he entirely artificial ; a red dye supplied the want of natural 
eolour in her cheeks; her sunk eyes glistened with pain’ and 
famine ; her limbs were partly withered and partly enlarged, and 
she walked with pain; every step was followed by a thrill of 
agony ; of agony which was often visibly expressed in her fea- 
tures notwithstanding all her efforts to suppress it. Another largy 
party was led into the building by a thin meagre man, who ciu- 
ried in one hand cards and dice, and, in the other, a book wi 
calculation. Some were persuaded to enter the building bys 
short fat animal covered with the scales of a turtle ; and others 
by the various servants of the goddess, 

«© You would see the interior of this building,” said the genius, 
waving her hand as she spoke. At the word, every thing within 
became distinctly visible to the eyes of the astonished Muzaffer 
He gazed upon the scene thus disclosed to him with impatient de: 


light, and stretched forth his arms as if to fly to this seat of \o- [% 


Juptuousness and bliss. The genius sighed heavily at his infu 
tuation. 

« Wilt thou, Muzaffer, be ever blinded by apppearance ?"’ 

Muzaffer was checked and -shamed by these words, and the 
salutary feeling was encreased by d more attentive consideration 
of what was passing” in the abode of Pleasure. To his infinite 
surprize, Pain, and his servants, had contrived, in various dis 
guises, to enter this retreat. Several loathsome-looking hag: 
were marching to and fro, who employed themselves in smiting 
the unhappy votaries of pleasure in the very height of their mirth. 


Sometimes a large thin woman, with eyes of famine, would en- 


tangle them in a net of thorns, an act which was followed by the 
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most baleful consequences ; their clothes dropped from their backs, 
or fell into tatters; and the wanness of hunger sat upon their 
cheeks. The fiend then drove them from the abode of Pleasure 
in spite of their shrieks and cries of entreaty, and forced them 
into the most thorny and barren roads. Those who escaped this, 
had no great reason to rejoice, for the servants of Pain were 
equally busy with them. A large troop, the daughters of Intem- 
perance, were exceedingly industrious, doubling the bulk of some, 
reducing others to half their size, deforming others, and never 
failing to rack all with various degrees of torture. It is true, 
that their victims got some intermissions from pain, for several of 
the human beings in this abode, wearing labels about their necks 
and carrying gold-headed canes, had armed themselves with , 
bottles and lancets, and were solely employed in driving away 
these ladies. On some occasions their attempts to free the victims 
from their torturers only made the latter cling more firmly to their 
hold; the men with labels then collected together, and began 
pulling at the same time, but often to no purpose. 

Amongst these fiends of torture, was a female of most hideous 
appearance. She was covered with leprous taints; the flesh was 
half eaten from her body, and her bones were carious. Her nose 
was destroyed, and at every step she groaned with intolerable 
anguish. Her touch was followed by the most fatal consequences, 
vet she had contrived by art to conceal her defects so well, and 
appeared so beautiful and gay, that thousands threw themselves 
into her power. These were always encouraged by the men with 
labels, that they might afterwards be recompensed for driving 
them away. 

Notwithstanding these evils, the votaries of Pleasures rarely left 
her of their own accord ; sometimes poverty drove them out, and 
sometimes an old man, with bald head and hollow eves, who 
crept along on crutches. He would single out his victim and 
strike him with his crutch, upon which they were forced to fol- 
low him; then, notwithstanding his decrepitude, he drove them 
along with exceeding rapidity, till they came to the black river ; 
at the end of which he plunged them all in without distinction, 

Muzaffer's heart sunk within him. The genius perceived it, 
and bade him look to the middle road. He obeyed, and, for a time, 
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was delighted with the change ; the road was crowded, and the peo- 
ple seemed to march along with infinite satisfaction ; but this did 
not last long. Some who had, with great toil, collected on the road 
immense bags of gold, and sweated under the burthen, walked 
“along in continual dread of a ghastly spectre, that was constantly 
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staring them in the face, and threatening to force from them _ 
their loads; others grieved because they could not burthen them- Ss bef 
selves sufficiently ; others were sorrowing because their friends had © bat 
been torn from thein, and driven into the black river; and all 
bore, more or less, the tokens of anxiety and pain. 
‘«< Then happiness is no where to be found!” said Muzaffer, 
sighing.—‘‘ Yes! yonder, in the isles beyond the waters of death 
—there happiness is to be found. And, now, Muzafler, my com- 
mission is at end. I have shewn to you life in its true colours ; : 
weigh well the purport of this lesson, and be wise. Alla has dealt ss 
forth the good and evil of existence with an equal hand; each 7 
path of life hath its separate blessings and its separate calamities, 4 bd 
but the end is to all alike. Ask not why: evil and good are thus 
mingled—the All-wise and Beneficent Creator has so willed it, and : 
the human heart becomes purified in the trial. Farewell, Muzaffer, & By 
and may you profit by the voice of my instruction.”—The genius Fag on 
ceased to speak ; a strong gust of light burst suddenly upon his a 
eyes, and the whole scene passed rapidly away, as if dissolved by x i 
its influence. Muzaffer looked around in astonishment, and .hlCU6hR 
found himself still lying on the hill. The sun was in its meridian, : “ 
and darted its strong beams upon the city of Bagdad, where all e am 
was filled with the bustle of business or the tumult of luxury and ; ” 
pleasure. = “ 
Puck. - - 
S] 
fr 
ANECDOTE OF A FRENCH ACTOR. n 
An indifferent actor from Flanders, who had the boldness to §& , 
appear at Marseilles in a principal part, excited even in the first By 7 
scene much disapprobation by his provincial accent. Confused by z . 
this, his memory failed him, and, at the same time, he was : 
deserted by the knavish prompter, who could not possibly deny : , 


himself the malicious pleasure of completely overwhelming the ill- 
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advised stranger. Three times, in visible torture, he had re- 
+ a peated the following verse— 
i Dans ce piril extreme quel parti dois je prendre ? 
when a voice from the pit replied with solemn pathos— 
Seigneur! prenez la poste et retournez en Flandre. 






The bursts of laughter in consequence put an end to the tragedy 
¢ before the conclusion of the second act, and loud shouts of appro 
® bation crowned this extemporaneous Aristophanes. 

From Matthison’s Recollections, (Erinnerungen.) 


Flosculus. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


_ LARA, ATale.—Jacqueline. A Tale. London: printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1\2mo.—P. 117. 





Tue first of these poems is said to be the production of Lord 
Byron. If we may judge from internal evidence, the report is 
correct, and illusive as such a criterion may be in general, in the 
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: present instance it has most probably led to a just result. Who- 
& ever may be the author, it is one of those few roses so sparingly 
o- scattered in the rugged paths of the critic, which, by its fragrance, 
= at once delights and refreshes him in the weariness of his journey. 


It is true, a few thorns may grow upon its stem, but that must 
not make us forget the sweetness of its perfume, or the brilliance 
of its colours. Weary of travelling over much barren and heavy 
soil, we gratefully hail this work as a parched Arab would hail a 
spring in the desert; it brings with it the promise of life and 
freshness ; and we shall not hesitate to drink, though the sand 
may somewhat have disturbed the clearness of its waters. 

The poem appears to be intended as a continuation of the Cor- 
sair; the author himself thinks that such will probably be the 
opinion of his readers; and, since he has thrown out the idea, 
without the most distant hint of its being erroneous, we shall not : 
hesitate to consider it as just. If, indeed, this opinion is correct, 
great praise is due to the author for having preserved the consist- 
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ency of his character, and yet ‘enduing it with the qualities that 4 


would naturally arise from change of time and situation. —Larajy, 
truly Conrad, but with a mind tinged by existing circumstances, 
The furious passions of Conrad scathedgevery thing by their vio. 
lence; time, and-long suffering abate their fury in Lara; in hin ~ 
they seem to slumber, but only seem; for the moment an occasion 
Offers, thev boil up with irresistible impetuosity ; the same thirst 
for blood, the same unrelentingness of spirit, the hatred of his hind 
burst upon us with redoubled violence. It is true, the ebullition 
is but of a moment, yet, from that moment, we easily perceive 
the original claracter suppressed, not changed. 

Though the poem occupies more than ninety pages, the ston, 
from want of incident, is brief indeed. It opens with the jov ¢ 
Lara's servants at the return of their Lord after an absence «i 
many years, when all memory of him has nearly faded. He 1. 
turns with a single page, who, from his mien and manner, ¢ - 
judged by all to be a stranger to their land, and who alone seem © 
to be able to look without fear upon their common master. | 
Gloomy and retired within himself Lara overwhelms all others bi] 
his presence. The dark brow, the piercing eye, the lip that bu 
rarcly smiled, and then seemed to smile as if in scorn; and, stil 
more, his solitary habits draw a strong circle about him withia | 
which no one ventured to intrude. He lives a cheerless isolated | 
being in his paternal hall, neither loving nor beloved. From thi 
‘circumstance the character of the page becomes still more inter | 
esting. He, of all, alone seem to love, and possess the love, 0 
Lara; and often, for hours, they discourse together in a foreign g 
language. An incident in the first Canto expresses his character 9 
more forcibly than any description. In the depth of midnight, 
the castle is roused by a terriflic shriek, that bursts from ‘¢ Lara’ 
hall.’ The terrified vassals fly to the place, and find their maste 
stretched on the marble floor— 


** Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 
Pale as the beam, that o’er his features play’d, 
Was Lara stretch'd ; his half-drawn sabre near, 
Dropp'd, it should seem, in more than mortal fear , 
Yet he was firm, or had been firm till now, 

And still defiance knit his gather’d brow ; 
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Though mix'd with terror, senseless as he lay, 

‘There lived upon his lip the wish to slay.’—P. 12. 

« Thev raise him—bear him; hush! be breathes, he speaks, 
The swarthy blush re-colours in his cheeks ; 

His lip resumes its red; his eye, though dim, 

Rolls wide and wild; each slowly quivering limb 
-Reealls its funetions ; but his words are strung 


In terms that seem not of his native tongue.’’—P. 19. 


‘< Ilis page approach’d, and he alone appear’d 

To know the import of the words they heard ; 

And, by the changes of his cheek and brow, 

They were not such as Lara should avow, 

Nor he interpret ; yet, with less surprise 

Than those around their chieftain’s state he eves, 
3ut Lara’s prostrate form he bent beside, 

And in that tongue, which seem’d his own, replied, 
And Lara heeds those tones that gently seem 

To soothe away the horrors of his dream ; 

lf dream it were.” P. 19. 





There is something exquisitely beautiful in this picture of the 





















Ppage and Lara. ‘The loneliness of his master in the midst of his 
vassals, and his sudden calm at the words of his page; the sooth- 
ing affection of the one, and the dark wild spirit of the other, sub- 

® dued only by that affection, altogether form a picture so beauti- 
ful, so melting, that it will not easily be resisted, unless by a 

heart utterly dead to feeling. 

a Whatever are the impressions left on Lara’s mind by this mid- 

@ night horror, no recollection of it is expressed in his face. His 

vassals do not easily forget their terror, aad view his apathy with 

fear and trembling. 

** In trembling pairs (alone they dared not) crawl 
. The astonish’d slaves, and shun the fated hall ; 

The waving banner, and the clapping door, 
The rustling tapestry, and the echoing floor , 
The long dim shadow of surrounding trees, 
2 ‘ The flapping bat, the night-song of the breeze , 
Anght they behold or hear their thought appals, 
As evening saddens o’er the dark grey walls.”"—P. 21. 
This is succeeded by an adventure, on which the tale hinges. 
Lara is invited to a feast by Otho, a neighbouring baron, where 
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he is met by a knight lately returned from foreign lands, who re. 





cognizes in him—what is not said, for Lara interrupts his speech, § 
and Otho, interfering, begs them not to disturb the present 4 ; 
mirth, but meet the next day in his hall; the one to bring his 
charge, the other, if possible, to refute it. This is acceeded to 
by either party, and they separate mutually incensed. 

On the following day Lara repairs to Otho’s hall, and when, 
after waiting a considerable time, Ezzelin does not appear ; he 
requires Ocho to ‘ produce this babbler, or redeem his pledge,” 
Otho prefers the Jast alternative, and is severely wounded. Nothing © 
but the speedy interference of the knights could have saved his 
life ; for the hatred of Lara, like the hatred of Conrad, is deadly, 

Otho, recovering from his wound, becomes the determined foe 
of Lara, whom he considers as accessary to the death of Ezzelin. 
To avenge this misdeed, he applies to the hand of justice ; bu 
Lara, ever watchful, has foreseen the storm, and is prepared to 
meet it, ‘fo understand this morc fully, it is necessary to go back 





The Serfs, who are vassals of the soil, have long groaned under | 
the heavy hand of despotism, and thirsted for an occasion of free- 
dom and revenge. Linked together by one common feeling, 1 @ 
leader alone is wanting to call that feeling into action. 
disposition Lara seeks for security. By the mildness of his rule, 
and by his skillful courtesy, he becomes their leader, and blends 
their cause so intimately with his own, that the past is for- § 
gotten, and they only sce in him the avenger of their injuries, and 
When, therefore, Otho seeks his 
adversary for the purpose of dragging him to justice, he finds him 
surrounded by an arined host, not only capable of defence, but 
A civil war commences, in which, for a time, Lara 1 
completely victorious. 


et 


the retriever of their freedom. 


In the end, victory proves their ruin, by 
bringing too much licentiousness amongst the soldiers, and de- 
stroying discipline. ‘They are hemmed in on all sides—the attach 
cummences—fortune seems to favour their desperate courage ; 
Lara is in the act of charging them, when an arrow pierces his 
breast, and ie falls fainting upon his horse’s neck. The careful 
page conducts him from the field, and, in his arms, he dies. A 
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short time after the page falls a prey to grief, and from a peasant 
is learnt the fate of Sir Ezzelin. 

«¢ Upon that night (a peasant’s is the tale) 

A Serf that cross’d the intervening vale, 

When Cynthia’s light almost gave way to morn, 

And nearly veil’st in mist her waning horn ; 

A Serf, that rose betime to thread the wood, 

And hew the boughs that bought his children food, 

Pass’d by the river that divides the plain 

Of Otho’s lands and Lara’s wide domain ; 

He heard a tramp—a horse and horseman broke 

From out the wood—before him was.a cloak 

Wrapt round some burthen at his saddle bow , 

Bent was his head, and hidden was his brow. 

Rous’d by the sudden sight at such a time, 

And some forboding that it might be crime, 

Himself, secluded, watch’d the stranger’s course, 

Who reach’d the river, bounded from his horse, 

Aud lifting thence the burthen which he bore, 

Heav’d up the bank, and dash’d it from the shore.”—P. 89. 


From this slight sketch, it will easily be perceived, that the 
story is wanting in incident, a defect, which, of: all others, a 
modern reader is least likely to pardon. The tale, indeed, has 
nothing in its outlines to surprize or interest ; but we do not 
ourselves lay much stress upon mutiplied incident, and are even apt 
to think, that it can rarely be obtained but by the sacrifice of 
more important beauties. Where there is much variety of action, 
character becomes subordinate, and instead of producing it, is 
produced by it: when incident is so much considered, there is 
little room for character to display itself. 

The great fault in this poem is, that it has but one character, 
that of Lara; the poet seems to think he never can do enough 
for his hero, or impress him sufficiently on his reader's mind. 
Even the page can only be considered as a second Lara in a dif- 
ferent situation and different dress. Otho, and Sir Ezzelin, are 
absolutely destitute of any distinguishing mark ; they seem to be 
mere puppets rather than living beings with an actuating spirit. 

Grievous as these errors are, they may well be forgiven for the 
eake of Lara. The character is so minute in all its circumstances, 
yet so varied, so true to nature, yet so surprising, that we follow 
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— 
him to the last with unmingled satisfaction, There is an ori- 
ginality of conception, a boldness and strength of execution, that 


never have been surpassed and but rarely equalled. 





He is pre- 





if sented to the eye in colours so vivid, that the reader is at first 
HS startled by the reality, and becomes identified with the fiction, 
oa Seldom has any poet fastened so completely on the fancy, and con- 
fined it so firmly within the magic circle. From many passages de- if 
a scriptive of Lara’s character, the reader may take the following : ] 
iy “ A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 4 
te With them be could seem gay amongst the gay ; 
| But own'd that smile, if oft observ’d and near, i 
22 Waned in its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer ; — 
‘ i That smile might reach his lip, but pass’d not by, 4 
None e’er could trace its luughter to his eye. q 
‘4 Yet there’ was softness too in his regard, “a 
Bb At times, a heart is not by nature hard.’’—P. 24. a 
ft " «« There was in him a vital scorn of all, a 
“ As if the worst had fall’n which could befall. ” 
a He stood a stranger in this breathing world, . 
An erring spirit from another huri'd ; 
A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 
r s By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 
But 'scaped in vain, for in their memory yet 
* His mind would half exult and half regret :’’—P. 25. 
sh Bat . 
hia ** With all that chilling mystery of mien, a 
He : And seeming gladness to remain unseen, a 
Ait He had (if ’twere not Nature’s boon) an art a 
Py § Of fixing memory on another’s heart: he 
by It was not love perchance—nor hate—nor aught Md 
ie That words can image to express the thought ; -4 
7 But chey who saw him, did not see in vain, 
jon : And once beheld, would ask of him again : 
i ' And those to whom he spoke remember’d well, 
a And on the words, however light, would dwell. 
lee: None Knew, nor how, nor why, but he entwined 
ka Himself perforce around his hearer’s mind ; 4 
re _ There he was stamp’d, in liking, or in hate, 4 
i If greeted once ; however brief the date 
“a That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 
Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 
i You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 


. Despite your wonder, to your own he wound ; 
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His presence haunted still; and, from the breast, 
He forced an all unwilling interest ; 
Vain was the struggle, in that mental net, 
His spirit seem’d to dare you to forget.”’—)’, 22. 
The death of Lara is ‘eminently beautiful ; it can hardly be 
called description, for description only brings to the mental eye 
' acold and beautiful picture; whereas here, all seems to breathe 
and live, with that close approach to nature which characterizes 
/ the drama. Notwithstanding its length, we shall venture to in- 
sert the greater part of it. 
‘< His dying tones are in that other tongue, 
To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. 
They spake of other scenes, but what is known 
Yo Kaled, whom their meaning reach’d alone ; 
And he replied, though faintly, to the sound, 
While gazed the rest in dumb amazement round : 
They seem’d even then—that twain—unto the last 
To half forget the present in the past ; 
To share between themselves some separate fate, 
Whose darkness none beside should penetrate. 
Their words, though faint, were many—from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 
From this, you might have judg’d young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s, by his voice and breath, 
So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 
The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke ; 
But Lara’s voice, though low, at first was clear, 
And calm, ’till murmuring death gasp’d hoarsely near: 
But, from his visage, little could we guess, 
So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. 
Save that, when struggling nearer to his last, 
Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 
And once, as Kaled’s answering accents ceas’d, 
Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East. 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Roll’d back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 
Or that was chance, or some remember'd scene 
‘That rais’d his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d away 
As if his heart abhorr’d that coming day ; 
And shrunk his glance before that morning light 
To look on Lara's brow—where all grew night,"—P. 21. 
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XX. 


*« Gasping heard the breath that Lara drew, 

And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretch’d fluttering, and his head droop'd o’er 
The weak, yet still untiring, knee that bore ; 

He press’d the hand he held upon his heart— 

It beats no more ; but Kaled will not part 

With the cold grasp, but feels and feels in vain, 

For that faint throb, which answers not again. 

< It beats Y’—Away, thou dreamer! he is gone— 

It once was Lara, which thou look’st upon. 


XXI. 


‘* He gazed, as if not yet had pass’d away 

The haughty spirit of that humble clay ; 

And those around have rous’d him from his trance, 
But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance : 

And when in raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more, 

He saw the head, his breast would still sustain, 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain ; 

He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 

The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reel’d and fell, 
Scarce breathing more than that he loved so well.’’—P. 84. 


Lara’s mysterious pointing to the East is happily conceived aa‘ a 
brilliant in execution ; it is one of those exquisite touches, whic! 3 
only a master in the art can imagine, and which strike most | 
forcibly on the feeling mind; before such conceptions of geniui 3 
illusion ceases, and reality becomes more real. 
quent grief of Kaled less true to nature or less happily expressed. 

The descriptive part is sometimes highly beautiful, and always 
mingled with a vein of moral reflection, growing from the subject 
and heightening its effect. 


‘* It was the night, amd Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam 5 


oe ee 
Sage EN 


Nor is the subse: § 


The similarity aad connexion of mai 
with all about him is never for a moment absent from the author: 
eye. We shall venture to select two more passages, one of which 
completes the portrait of Lara, and forbear any farther quote 
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So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, — 

And yet they glide like happiness away ; 

Reflecting far, and fairy-like, from high, 

‘The immortal lights that live along the sky ; 

Its banks are fringed along with many a goodly tree, 
And flowers the fairest, that may feast the bee ; 
Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 

And Innocence would offer to her love. 

These deck the shore ; the waves their channe} make 
In windings bright and mazy as the snake. 

All was so still, st soft, in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there ; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on such a night! 

It was a moment only for the good : 

So Lara deem’d, nor longer there he stood, 

Rut turn’d in silence to his castle gate ; 

Such scene his soul no more could contemplate : 
Such scene reminded him of other days, 

Of skies more cloudless, moons of purer blaze ; 

Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that now— 
No—No—the storm may beat upon his brow, 
Unfelt—unsparing—but a night like this— 

A night of beauty mock’d such breast as his.’’—P. 15. 


This deseription is highly beautiful, but a deep monotonous 
glare is thrown over this scene ef calmness and repose. A dark 
cloud seems to envelope the author's mind, which constantly casts 
a shade over every image of his fancy. The song and the feast are 
in him always connected with the idea of the charnel-house and 
‘death. The voice of mirth seems but to sadden his souk; his only 
repose is in the storm and darkness ; and though we must confess 
this gloomy feeling is delightful to us, who 


‘*¢ Prize the pale moon beyond the solar blaze, 
And heve to meditate while others sleep,” 


Yet stil] it is an error, a grievous error, for it gives an air of 
monotony to the whole that is highly disagreeable ; it is like the 
unvaried moanings of a passing bell, that may be listened to till 
the very senses are forgotten. The reader, considering these 
passages singly, may not see the force of these strictures ; but, 
let it be remembered, that our censure falls on them, not as de- 
tached pieces, but as forming parts of one whole :—but to our 
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other extract, which has the same beauties, and the same relative 


defects. 
“© Night wanes—the vapours round the mountain curl’d 
Melt iuto morn, and light awakes the world, 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little, but his last ; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth , 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health in the gale, and freshness in the streain. 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 
And cry, exulting inly, they are thine: 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee ; 
And grieve what may above thy seuseless bier, 
The earth, nor sky, will yield a single tear ; 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertilize the soil.”"—P. 51. 


We have made long and frequent quotations, but trust to find 
an excuse in their beauty; and now it only remains to speak of 
the diction. Every line is replete with the most beautiful images, 
poetically and nervously conceived, and no less happy in the ex- 
pression ; but still there is no flow, no harmony in the verse ; the 
lines are so frequently run into one another; the pauses are 
placed often on the weakest parts of the line ; sometimes all gram- 
matical propriety of language violated ; neuter verbs forced to 
bear the part of active verbs, and active those of neuter ; fre- 
quently an insignificant word concludes the verse, on which a 
stress must be laid to complete the metre; not unfrequently thc 
regular accentuation of a word must of necessity be altered to the 
measure ; there are many of these rugged lines, in which word: 
are distorted from their’ natural shape and meaning. A few ex- 
amples will be sufficient. . 

‘© Dimm’d in the lamp, as loth to break the night.”’—202 


*€ Which still retains a mark where murder was?’—759 
‘< If this were policy, so far *twas sound.” —8-41 


‘* Youth present cheer, and promis’d recompence.”’—849, 
‘* His summons found the destin’d criminal.’’—859 
«* And charity upon the hope would dwell.”"—1241, 
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<< The charze be ours! to wait for their assault 
Where fate well worthy of a coward’s halt.”"—9#3 
Many of these faults, if they stood alone, might be passed over 

in silence ; but they occur too frequently for pardon, The list 
| might be carried on to a considerable length, if this article were 
B not already too much extended for our narrow limits, 
/ As sincere; nay, ardent admirers, of Lord Byron’s genius, we 
cannot but wish he would bestow more time and labour on his 
works; there is not one that does not betray strong marks of 
haste and negligence. Our very veneration for his superior talents 
makes us more severe in the task of censure; for the errors of 
such a man are at first tolerated, then admired, and at last be- 
come objects of imitation. His own good sense long ago taught 
him the necessity of temporary repose, and it is to be regretted he 
did not adhere to his intention so publicly announced. It may 
be objected, that Lara is not his production. Judging from in- 
ternal evidence * we cannot think so; yet it will be a subject not 


* While we are upon this subject, we should wish to propose to the reader's 


attention a little poem, inserted in the notes on ‘ The Pleasures of Memory ;"" 
it is said to have been written by a friend on a blank leaf of the volume; to 
us it appears to bear the most decided marks of Lord Byron's genius ; there is 
the same gloominess of retrospect, the same vigour of thought and expression. 
The reader must judge for himself of the truth of our conjecture. We qnote 
from memory, not having the book at hand. 


*¢ Pleasures of Memory! Oh, supremely blest, 
And justly proud beyond a poet’s praise, 

If the pure confines of thy tranquil breas: 

Contain indeed the subjects of thy lays. 

By me how envied, for to me 

The herald still of misery ; 

Memory makes her influence known 

By sighs and tears and grief alone ; 

I hail her as the fiend to whom belong 

The vulture’s ravening beak, the raven’s funeral song ; 

She tells of time mispent, of comforts lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by, | 

Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely cross’d, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear to die ; 

For what except the instinctive fear 

Lest she survive detain me here 
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of regret, but satisfaction, to find ourselves mistaken, as the 
literary world will then possess another ornament to dazzle aj 
delight us by the brilliance of its lustre. For us, the humb) 


writers in a humble work, we can scarcely hope that our censure; § 
- should ever meet the eye of the illustrious author, much less cay | 
We expect that they would carry with them a moment's influence; 
vet still we may be allowed to hope that his better genius miy |] 


timely whisper in his ear where the true path of lasting fame is 
placed ; not in hasty ebullitions, however dazzling or glorious ty 
the sight; but in the works of labour, polished by time and te. 
fined by the hand of art. 

Our limits are already too much exceeded to permit of review. 
ing Jacqueline, a little poem, printed with Lara, and said to be 
the work of Rogers. It is very pretty, natural, and unaffected; 
but it is quite overwhelined by the weight of its rival ; placed by 
the side of Lara, it gleams palely like the moon-beams in the pre- 
sence of the sun, retaining just sufficient lustre to prove what 
would be its splendour when alone. ° ° 








Before concluding this article, we should wish to point out an 
error in the Edinburgh Review for April, where the ‘* Bride of | 


Abydos,” and ‘* The Corsair,” are considered. Strange as it may 
seem, this number did not fall into our hands till after our 
Review of Lara was completed, that is, till after the 18th of 
August ; but it should be remembered, that authors, though not 
always living in garrets, are, for the most part poor, and must be 
contented to take books as they can get them. The point we al- 
Juded to is this—** His construction, too, is often ungrammati- 
cal or imperfect ; as, when given directions to alter the guard of 
his sword, he says— 
* Last time it more fatigued my arm than foes.’ 

“<< To fatigue foes with a ‘sabre is at all events a very strange 
mode of annoyance.”’ Edinb. Rev. p. 228. Now it appears to us 
the Reviewers have quite mistaken the meaning of a very simple 
passage ; the import seems to be, that his sabre more fatigued 


When all the life of life is fled ? 
What but the deep inherent dread, 


Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 
And realize the hell that priests and beldames feign.” 
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him (the Corsair) than his foes did. This is merely a very natural 
gloss of the words, and the usual mode of supplying the ellipsis in 
comparisons in all languages. We have not pointed out this 

from a vain spirit of cavilling, but because the errors of an im-' 
portant work, such as is the Edinburgh Review, are always of con- 

F sequence. ‘The article in question, notwithstanding some trifling 

| objections, is a most noble piece of criticism. 










Ed. 












ORIGINAL POETRY. 






Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 





ae 








THE NIGHT OF PARTING. 





Ir was the hour to fancy dear, 

When nature was rock’d in sleep, \ 
And the murmuring breeze fell soft on the ear, 

As lightly it fann’d the deep. 






The mellow gleam from the star of night 
Palely smil’d on the sleeping scene ; 
Not a vapour roll’d o'er the living light, 
Or darken’d the waters green. 








It would have seem'd to fancy’s eye, 
That nature herself were dead, 

But that at times the owlet’s cry 

Startled silence from her bed ; 








But that the billows, moved by the breeze, 
Gurgled o'er the pebbly strand ; 

But that the foliage, torn from the trees, 

Was scattering on the sand. z 







iad 
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’Twas then with Ella I trod the shore, 
To mingle our mutuat tears ; 

To weep the past, the future deplore, 
And soothe our mutual fears. 


That hour’s remembrance is dear to me, 
As the sun to the seaman’s eye, 
Who rides at last on a motionless sea, 


And looks on a cloudless sky. 


In silence we stood ; I press’d her hand, 
As we gazed on the sparkling tide ; 
And higher the waters dash'd on the sand, 


And hoarsely the night-bird cried. 


But to my eye the waters were still, 


I saw not their billowy rise ; 
Hush’d to my ear was that sound so shrill, 
I heard not the night-bird’s cries. 


Or if heard and seen, I heeded them not, 
My soul was on her and love; 

And ne’er shall that moment of woe be forgot, 
‘Till this pulse shall cease to move. 


Oh yes! full many an hour I've had, 
Which may well be call'd of bliss ; 

But yet this hour, so sweetly sad ! 
No hour is like to this. 


‘Tis true we wept, for the coming day 
Would sever our hearts for ever, 

But sweet fell those tears, as the dews of May! 
Can smiles be like them ?—never ! 


For the tears that I saw in my Ella’s eyes, 
Prov'd her heart beat true to mine; 

Anif the sighs, in kisses breath’d to my sighs, 
Were to me a joy divine. 
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O ne’er shall I feel such an hour of bliss, 
_ Though that bliss was ting’d with woe ; 
No transport like that, that anguish'd kiss 
Shall ever the future know. 
Oberon 








| ON DEATH. 
Ou fearful is this load of life ! 
But ah! more dread that hour of strife, 
When the soul struggling wings her flight, 
And the last beams of failing light 
Flash darkly on the bursting eye, 
And nature feels her powers die. 
- Then wherefore was existence given, 
Since the heart still with sorrow riven, 
And but half sooth’d by hopes of heaven ; 


Though sick of life is bound by fear, 
And dare not leave its dwelling. here ? 
Since life and death bring equal pain 
Why was man form’d to drag the chain ? 
Another life, if such there be, 

Alone can solve the mystery. 


Oberon. 








ELIZA. 


In flower of youth, and beauty’s pride, 
Yet changing as the changing tide, 
Whose ebbing waters but retire 

To beat upon the beech-sand higher ; 
With voice, that might with music ire, 
Whose every note is melody ; 

With cheeks, on which the lily white 
And gently blushing rose unite ; 

With raven hair, and eye of fire 

Might warm the holiest desire ; 
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With mind that, as her body fair, 
Has but one failing ling’ring there ; 








One single failing left to prove. a 
She’s Love, but not immortal love. se 
Oberon. | . 


COUPLETS a 
Fuits et chantés par M. Pig ault-Maubaillarcq, en les Dames de Calaia, ES 
Au souper de Sa Majesté Louis le désiré. 





Sur l’air chéri des Anglais, God save the King. 





Grand Dieu! sauve le Roi, © a 
Notre espoir est en toi, 
Sauve le Roi. 
Qui'l soit toujours heureuz, 
Puissant et glorieuz, 
Cest Uobjet de nos veur, 
Sauve le Roi. 


Oh! Louis, 6h! mon Roi, 
Vivre ou mourir pour toi, 
Voila ma loi 
Oui, le fer sur le corps, 
Prét a subir la mort, ; 
Je m’écrierais encor, r 
Vive le Rot. } 


Angouléme, c'est toi, 
Qui consolas le Roi, 
Guidas ses pas ; 
Jouts de tes vertus 
Qui jamais en eut plus; 
Vrai bonheur des elus ! 
Vive le Roi. 


| 
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COUPLETS 


‘ Qui devaient étre chantés a la suite, si S.A. R. Monsieur le Duc DE CLARENCE, 
fut descendu en France. 








See royal Bourbon comes 
Sound trumpets, beat the drums, 
French men rejoice : 





Forget your past distress, 





Enjoy your happiness, 
Be firm and hope the best, 
God save the King. 









Thanks to Royal Clarence 
Who guides our King to France, 
Thanks to Clarence. 

He maintains the glory 

Of the British Navy ; 

Oh, God! make him happy, 
God save Clarence. 
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Occidit miseros cramhe repetita—/uven. Sat. vii. 
C’est peu de charmer l’eeil, il faut parler au ceur.—De Lilies. 








a 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Ir has for a long time been the practice of the Covent Garden 
managers, first to insult the public by the exhibition of the vilest 
buffooneries, and then to shift the weight of censure from 
themselves, by declaring that such trash is best suited to the - 
taste of a British audience. Our utmost endehvours shall not 
be wanting to Open the eyes of our readers, and to awaken 
them to a proper spirit of opposition to so flagrant an insult: nor | 
shall we rest here ; we promise these gentlemen to pursue them 
with unremitting acrimony, week after week, and month after 
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month, till they cither, by choice or compulsion, give to the 
public that which the public have a right to demand.’ They have 
arrogated to themselves a monopoly of theatrical exhibition, and 
therefore it is but just that they should be compelled, by the 
general voice, to pay rather less attention to their private emolu. 
ment, and more to the interests of the Drama. The literary fame 
of a whole nation is not slightly involved in the just conduct of its 
theatres, and surely there is no reason, that a country, glorying 
in the name of Shakspeare, is to become the jest of all other peo- 
ple, because such is the determination of the all-potent Mr. Harris 
and his coadjutors. Three wretched after-pieces, followed bya 
vile melo-drama, is the nightly exhibitions of a theatre proudly 
assuming to itself the title of ‘‘Classic!’’ What foreigner could 
behold this without contempt ? And shall we suffer ourselves to be 
mocked at, and jeered, and exhibited as a butt for the sneers and 
ridicule of the flippant Frenchman, and the mad German, dull in 
his insanity ? What frequenter of the theatre has not observed the 
contemptuous shrug, the sardonic grin, the half-suppressed jeer ; 


when those abominable farragos have been disgracing the English 


stage? We speak to facts and the experience of men, and may 
safely dare denial. 

If any answer were to be given to this charge, it would most 
probably be that which some of the writers, the prime-counsellors 
of Mr. Harris, are most industrious in spreading ; they, and they 
only, are competent to write for the stage; and all the plays 
sent for the inspection of the managers, are beneath contempt. 
Two falsehoods are involved in this defence—the managers do not 
give a fair reading to the play of a stranger, and there certainly 
are Dramas infinitely better than the generality of those produced 
at Covent Garden. Those, who are wilfully blind, may disbelieve 
the first of these truths ; for the second assertion we appeal to the 
New British Theatre, though we do not doubt that many plays 
superior to these might be found.—The fate of Tobin lives freshly 
in our memories; let the reader ever bear it in mind, and think 
that the sound judgement, exquisite taste, and true discernment 
of Mr. H—, left this author to pine in cold contempt. All denials 
upon this point are vain, and only meant to deceive. The agents 
of the theatre, whose constant occupation it is to talk up to any 
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point the managers desire, may assert what they please, but the 
fact is simply this ; Covent Garden Theatre is occupied by certain 
writers to the exclusion of all others ; some few exceptions may, 
perhaps, be found, but they do not invalidate our assertions— 
Exceptio probat regulam. 

It clearly is in the power of the public to put an end to this 
abuse ; theatrical exhibitions are for their amusement,; and their 
displeasure, expressed with propriety and firmness, must prevail 
over every other consideration. We really think that this would 
be the case, but a general error, like an epidemic disease, has 
gone abroad, though the appearance of Mr. Kean has gone far to 
shew the truth. It has, for a long time, been the fashion to talk 
of the bad management and bad actors of Drury Lane Theatre, as 
opposed to those of Covent Garden :—this is really laughable ; let 
any unprejudiced observer, compare the two, and then decide for 
himself— 

' Mr. Whitbread 


} Winner Mr. Harris 
Mr. Arnold 


Mr. Fawcet 


Can there be a moments doubt—two men of good education 


and approved understanding opposed to—whom for a ducat! Mr. 
Harris and Fawceet ! 
Mr. Mr. Young 
Mrs. Faucett 
Mr. Conway. . 
Pro pudor ! This is worse and worse ! 
Mr. Lovegrove Mr. Fawcet 
Mr. Munden . Mr. Liston 
I go cikkncicdevvaces vcccuws Miss Booth 
Mrs. Davison. .. Mrs. Sterling 
Mrs. Edwin Miss Mathews 
SD ed db bdeanain wamnes Mr. Sinclair 
Miss Stephens Mrs. Mountain 
Mr. Bannister Mr. Matthews. 
The comparison is so ludicrous, that it is useless to pursue it 
any farther. Amongst all there are but two persons about whom 
prejudice itself can doubt.—Liston, who is, at times, an excellent 


actor, ahd Miss Stephens, who has been praised and praised, and 
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exalted infinitely beyond her merits by ignorance on the one hand 
and interest on the other. 

It may, perhayis, be supposed, that interested motives have pro- 
duced this feeling of determined hostility—far from it.—For the 
sake of the Drama we shall rejoice in finding an occasion to 
applaud; but to speak candidly we do not expect it: yet, we 
trust, that we are sufliciently animated by the liberal feelings of a 
scholar to separate the man from the actor, and the author from 
his works, It is not against the Reynolds, or the Mortons, or 
any other writer, that our attack is directed, but against those 
wretched spawnings of debility that are forced upon the public; 
it is against the repeated insults offered to its taste; pieces are 
constantly repeated notwithstanding their decided disapprobation, 
and, as if to fill up the measure of degradation, these very picces, 
so hissed, so hooted, are advertised in the bills of the following 
day as having been received with applause and delight. This in. 
sult ought not, and shall not, be endured, if it lay within the 
power of unremitting industry to bring the public to a sense of 
what is due to them. We eould, indeed, have wished the design 
were in abler hands, but as it is we shall proceed, secure at least in 
failure, of failing in a good cause, and deserving approbation. 
From success we have no enmities to gratify, no advantages to 
acquire, but those which result to-all from the purity of the 
Drama. 

Basta a me tanto, e son di cid contento ; 
Altre premio, altro onor non domando io, 
Altro piacer che di godermi drento. 
Ll. Morgante Maggiore di Luigi Pulci. 

If it should be asked why we commence hostilities so early, we 
reply, that our conduct is founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
what is passing within the walls of Covent Garden. We know that 
precisely the same sort of mummeries are in preparation ; that the 
intention of the managers is to gain every thing through the me- 
dium of the carpenter and the scene-painter. Upon this convic- 
tion we have acted; and we trust that the approbation of our 
readers will follow this attempt to turn back the overwhelming 
tide of folly and buffvonery. 


Ed. 
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. THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
1814. 

July 29, Hypocrite; Come and See. 

Ways and Means ; Come and See ; Travellers Benighted. 


| 


Mo Performance. Centenary of Accession of the Brunswick Family. 
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Dramatist; Blue Devils; Of Age To-morrow. 
She Stoops to Conquer; Rival Soldiers ; Come and See. 
Who Wauts a Guinea; Travellers Benighted. 
Heir at Law; Tale of Mystery. 

3, Rivals ; Come and See. © 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; Rival Soldiers ; Of Age To-morrow. 
Wild Oats ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
Foundling of the Forest ; Ways and Means. 
Mountaineers ; Day after the Wedding ; Come and See. 
Soldier’s Daughter; Doctor Hocus Pocus, or Harlequin washed 

White (Ist time). 

Poor Gentleman ..: .00. 0000 ccee cose. Ibid. 
She Stoops to Conquer........... .... Ibid. 
Who Wants a Guinea................ Ibid. 
Douglas ; Come and See.............. Ibid. 
Battle of Hexham; Blue Devils........ Ibid. 
Ways and Means ; Darkness Visible.. .. Ibid. 
WR ONS 666s be secsiewes te ccde oe ovee MRE. 
Come and See ; Darkness Visible ...... Ibid. 
Love and Gout * ; Personation........ Ibid. 
Ibid.......... Rival Soldiers.......... Ibid. 
Ibid ..- Blue Devils..... ...... Ibid. 
Ibid.......... Day after the Wedding. . Ibid. 
Ibid,...... ». Lovers Quarrels 
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LOVE AND GOUT. 
A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS, 

In comparing the Modern Drama with the Ancient, a surprising 
inferiority is observed in the former. This difference is no doubt 
to be attributed partly to the superior genius of the writers, and 
partly to the circumstances of the time, that were particularly 
favourable to dramatic excellence; yet even these causes are not 
altogether adequate to the effect; something still is wanting to a 
perfect solution of the difficulty ; it is quite clear, from the ordi- 
nary course of things, that a Shakspeare, or a Milton, are not to 
be expected a second time in the annals of a natiOn ; we know 


from historic.records, that no nation has been so fertile in suipe- 
Vou. V R 
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rior intellect, but we. also know from the same source, that a 





Dryden or a Pope, an Otway or a Congreve, extraordinary as they 
ave, stifl do not stand so much exalted above the cultivated mind, 
as to make the chance of rivalry altogether hopeless ; they miay fil} 
us with envy and admiration, but surely not with despair : fo; 
Nature, though rarely producing very superior minds, still js 
more bountiful than is commonly supposed ; secondary genius j: 
the product of every age; nor will the circumstance of one tiny 
being more or less favourable to the dramatic art make up an efh. 
cient cause for this difference between the ancient and moder 


school, though certainly not a litle may be attributed to the: 
united reasons. 





Allowing, and with justice, that the present age is not calc. 
lated for those strong delineations of character and humour which 
were so general in the past, it cannot, however, be denied, tha’ 
this period has also its advantages, if the author applies to re:! 
lite for his materials, and does not go to the old school for |i: 
characters, and soften them down or heighten them to the present 

‘standard. If there is not so much energy there will be less rude- 
ness of character; if there is less humour, there will be wit more 
pointed and refined. Let it be remembered, by the old school we 
understand the writers prior to Charles the First, considering the 
dramatists of the present day as the genuine, though not ve 
worthy, heirs of the Congreves and the Farquhars. 

If then it is allowed that every age has some points favourabl: | 
to the drama; and that genius, though not of the first class, mv @ 
be found in all ages, it remains to enquire what are the causes «| 
this general failure. To us they appear to be extremely simple; | 
though, perhaps, the reader who agrees with the principles «l | 
ready Jaid down, may not so readily coincide with our solution. | 

The most prominent error in the modern drama, is the want ol 
nature in the characters ; nét so much because they are exaggel- 
ated, as because they are exhibited as possessing but one feature 
The author, who brings on the stage a fop, a miser, or a hero, 
never dreams of giving them any qualitics or passions, but that 
ruling one, understood in such a designation. Now, though one 
passion will always be predominant in the human character, it ha‘ 

-til’ several that are subordinate; and to. exhibit a man as only 
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feeling avarice because he is avaricious, or only alive to foppery 
because he is a fop, is about as ridiculous as if a sculptor should 
carve a figure with no eyes because he has a long nose, or no 
arms because he has thick legs. Putting every thing else out of 
the question, such characters do little credit to the author's power 
of observation; it is quite clear that he has becn contented to 
take the effect of the passion rather than the passion itself. 

Nor does the evil rest here; not having studied the human 
heart sufficiently to develope its complicated feelings, the modern 
authors not only mark their characters by one solitary passion, 
but also exhibit that passion in one point of view, though, in real 
life, it is always modified by time and circumstance ; avarice, 
love, heroism, envy, hatred, and the whole train of evil or vir- 
tuous passions appear in a thousand different shapes, and tinged 
by a thousand different colours. By this too the great advantage 
of poetry over the sister art is entirely relinquished. The painter 
can exhibit action and sentiment but in one point of view; every 
thing with him is necessarily incomplete ; so much is left to the 
imagination that the mind always retires unsatisfied : but this is 
not the case with the poet, he may bring every thing to a full 
period without letting the mind gest a moment; and, in neglect- 
ing this, he voluntarily resigns one essential of his art. 

To these errors one is always superadded, that is more particu- 
larly delightful to the vulgar taste—violent and decided contrast— 
by which each exaggerated character becomes more exaggerated, 
till all are alike monstrous and revolting. It is true that light and 
shade are highly desirable, but then they must be skilfully blended, 
not opposed without thought or care; nor is it altogether neces- 
sary that absolute darkness should be contrasted with the blaze of 
light ; such violent contrasts only fatigue the mind, while they 
spoil the general effect. 


We are apt to consider these causes as sufficient to account for 
the defect of character, so universal in modern plays, and we have 
dwelt thus long on the subject, as it onght to be a principal point 
though it is too frequently sacrificed to multiplicity of incident. 
To gain this desirable end, the consistency of these beings, with 


their single feeling, is, forgthe most part, yielded without -eluct- 
ance, 
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As to wit, it seems to be so rare a quality, that it would be 
almost unreasonable to expect it in a poct; yet, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that no author is very likely to find it who deal, 
in puns and sentiments, and ‘ such small deer.”’ 

Our limits will not admit of the extended discussion which this 
subject demands, nor should we have intruded thus far upon our 
reader's ‘patience, had Mr. Jameson, the author before us, been 
a man of common mind; but, in condemning superior talent, i: 
becomes necessary to state at least the first principles of that con- 
demnation ; the reader who might listen to unsupported assertions 
in the case of the Covent Garden tribe, would justly reject it here, 
Nor will they be found altogether out of place, as these objections 
apply in their fullest force to Mr. Jameson. 

The plot of the play is not deficient in incident, but then that 
incident rests entirely upon a constant equivocation, which is ii 
itself insufferable ; and besides points out too plainly the ecatas- 
trophe. A single mistake, well contrived, cannot be objected to; 
but this eternal scene of equivocation is dreadfully fatiguing. . The 
piot may be comprized in a few words :—An old gouty gentleman 
of property determines to marry for the sake of obtaining a nurse 
to his age, and is lucky enough,to pick up the desired commodity 
in the fertile region of Bath. The lady comes to London to pre- 
pare things for the approaching nuptials, and here the play and 
the equivocation begin. A young gentleman, who has just ar- 7 
rived from: France, of the same name, is also in love, as might, |) 
naturally have been expected; from this circumstance, by the 
help of Sir Solomon Gander, a second hand Mecznas, his lady, 
and Buz, an enquiring busy-body, the requisite mistakes are easily 
brought about. We almost despair of making this part intelli- 
gible to our readers. 

Miss Sally Dimple, hearing of Mr. Ardent’s arrival, of course 
sends her servant to invite him to her lodgings, as being much 
more suited to his infirm state of health than an inn; and of 
course the servant applies to the wrong Mr. Ardent, who becomes 
disgusted with Miss Darnley, by whom he supposes this tender 
message to be dictated. The confusiv» is heightened by Sir 
Solomon, who, recognizing in the game of Darnley, his niece, 
goes in search of her, and is himself followed by the jealousy of 
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Lady Gander, his quondam cook, though now exalted to the dig- 
nitv of his wife. Ascene of bustle and dissatisfaction ensues to the 


’ 


sore astonishment of the spectator. ‘Phis simple mistake con- 
tinues to support the play; first, from Miss Darnley never being in 
the way when Sir Solomon pays his visit, and still more by Buz, 
who has been cajoled by a waggish waiter into the belief that the 
elder Mr. Ardent is a baker *. The common place of me¢ting is — 
the lodging-house of Mr. Sheers, and when all parties are lucky 
enough to meet at last, a general explanation naturally takes 
place, and the piece is finally developed. 

Wild and imperfect as this sketch is, it would be impossible to 
vive amore adequate account of the picce, unless by entering into 
a detail far too minute; in such a case every scene must be given 
separately, and in its place, a task from which the reader will, 
10 doubt, be happy to relieve us. Sufficient, however, has been 
said to justify our account of the plot. 

The principal attempts at character are, in the parts of Sir 
Solomon Gander, Lady Gander, Buz, Mr. Rusty, and old Mr. 
Ardent ; yet none are very successful. The character of Sir 
Sulomon is rather described than actually existing, for there is 


little either in his words or — to bear out the author's in- 
tention, and that little is entirely lost after the first act. 


The only feature in Lady Gander’s character is jealousy, and 
that jealousy is too vaguely shown to have much effect. The 
. working of that passion upon a vulgar mind, elated with success, 
and confident in itself, gave ample scope for the talents of the 
author, but he has not chosen to avail himself of them; the cha- 
racter is only that of a woman saying—‘ look at me, I am jealous 
of my husband:”’ 

Buz is intended to represent a loquacious busy-body ; but is 
such a character justly delineated in a being who does nothing 
but repeat the same trite expression of his knowing every body ? 
To us this appears like giving the colour, without the shape and 
substance of réality. 


The detenu labours under the same defects, which were ren- 


* That monstrous paper, the Herald, is, as usual, full of mistakes—Ardent 


is changed into Harding, and Ifiss Darnly is substituted in the place of Miss 
Sally Dimple. 
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dered more strking by the wretched caricature of Mr. Tokely’s 
manner, 

With all these defects there is considerable sprightliness in the 
dialogne, and no small portion of wit and humour, though occa. 
sionally debased by puns. ‘There are also some trifling evidence; 
of haste, though suclt as we do not wish to dwell upon ; and not. 
withstanding that singleness of character so utterly opposite to 
nature, we do not hesitate to say that Mr. Jameson is a writer of § 
the first promise. ‘The book of nature is before him; he has only 
to read it, a task which he certainly is capable of, and he may 
depend upon ultimate success. 

Ed. 











ENGLISH OPERA. 
1214 


July 16, Ducuna; Boarding-Ifouse. 

18, Jovial Crew ; Don Juan. 

19, Rich and Poor ; Sharp and Flat. 
20, Privateer; Bee-Hive. 

21, Duenna; Twenty Years Ago. 

22, Jovial Crew ; Boarding-House. 
23, Siege of Belgrade ; Sharp dnd Plat 
25, Rich and Poor; Don Juan. 

26, Privateer; Sharp and Flat. 

27, Siege of Belgrade; Quadrupeds. 
28, Jovial Crew ; Shipwreck. 

29, Rich and Poor; Highgate Tunnel 
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Waltz; Quadrupeds. 

No Performance. 
Privateer ; Don Juan. 
Waltz ; Boarding-House. 


Frederick the Great (1st time) ; Highsate Tunnel 
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TDid.. .. ee secs cveecececececees Quadrupeds. 
Bases 060s 000000 000000600 oe OE EnOeee 
Ibid... cccee coccececes DON CURR. 
— eS 
Ibid... cece eee. Shipwreck. 
DEA be cape S005 se Gees .. Highgate Tunnel. 
weeee Waltz. 

coc cccccccccccs Gmarp and Fiat. 

Ibid........eeeee+eee+e. Grand Allianee (Mr. Faweett’s Night. 
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ae, beainiai Shipwreck ; Harlequin Hoax, or a Pantomime 
proposed. 

17, Frederick tue Great ; Harlequin Hoavy. 

18, Ibid.. .. 00 eee eeee sooo Ibid. 

19, Ibid... .. 00 ce cccweece ee ibid. 

20, Ibid 

22, Ibid... . we veee cece 

23, Ibid 

24, Wid... oc cd veee +s cece cece Shad. 

$5, WHA. cece co vevece cvveee Ftd. 
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CIRCUS. : 

Tuts theatre is reduced to its original form, and the change is 
certainly an advantage, for the former exhibitions of the regular 
drama were of necessity given in a stile very inferior to the esta- 
blished theatres. The dancing on the tight rope by Mon. Godeau, 
is very excellent in its way, and seemed to give general satisfaction. 

The horses are, for the most part, beautiful animals, and admi- 
rably taught ; ‘their exhibition is not confined to the circle ; in the 
first piece, ‘“‘ The Tiger Horde,” they are brought repeatedly on 
the stage, and perform their several parts like veterans accustomed 
to tread the boards. The yreat width of the Circus stage gave 
ample scope to the display of their powers. The pieces were infi- 
nitely better written than those usually represented on Minor 
Theatres, and do credit to their writer; compared with the vile 
trumpery of the Sans Pareil, they are princely palaces. 

Zoilus Minor. 








THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH, 
1414. 
July 25, Hamlet (Mr. Young) ; Weathercock. 
26, Stranger; Sleep-Walker. 
27, Richard the Third ; Of Age To-morrow 
24, Pizarro; Fortune’s Frolic. 
Wheel of Fortune ; Raising the Wind 
Richard the Third ; Bee-Hive. 
Hamlet; Fortune’s Frolic. 
Wonder ; Spoil’d Child. 
Mountaineers ; Rosina. 
Merchant of Venice ; Bee-Hive. 
Provoked Husband; Lock and Key. 
Macbeth; Sylvester Daggerwood; Katharine and Petruchio (Mr, 
Young's Night). 
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Tue after-season at this theatre commenced on Monday, July 25, 
when Mr. Young, from the ‘Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, mail 
his appearance in Hauilet. It is now upwards of 7 years since this 
celebryted performer left the Edinburgh stage, where he had cc. 
cupied the same characters in tragedy and genteel comedy which 
were subsequently filled by Mr. ‘Terry with eyual popularity. My, 


Young’s feclings must have been extremely gratified on this ocea. | 


sion; thus appearing for the first time as a distinguished London 
Tragedian, and being received with enthusiastic applause on the 
stage where he had passed several of his more obscure, though, 
perhaps, not less happy, years of his life. Those who have scen 


& 








Mr. Young perform both in tragedy and comedy, cannot but re- | 


gret that he does so. Mr. Young’s abilities clearly point out the 
path he ought to pursue; in my humble opinion he should devote 
himself solely to the Tragic Muse. He bade us farewell at his 
benefit on the Sth inst. to an uncommonly crowded house. 
There have been several new performers introduced since open- 
ing; the most useful among whom seem to be a Mr. Chippendat ; 
he has already played several testy old characters with great etlect. 
His Old Pickle was given with much natural force. Simpleton as 
Sir Francis Wronghead is, Mr. C. renders him tvo staring a fool; 
making him a far more uncouth M. P., both in speech and beha- 
viour, than we can well suppose to have existed, even in the ge- 
neration of Vanburgh or Cibber. Mr. Finn is a young man who 
appears to be possessed of considerable taste and genius. The 
rarity of his appearance, however, renders it impossible properly 
to estimate his abilities. Mr. Lacy, apparently a very young man, 
has been playing here several of those characters that used to be 
filled by our old favourite Mr. Jones. There is some promise in 
this performer, though, perhaps, much is not to be expected 
from him: his Jeremy Diddler is but an indifferent performance. 
Mr. Broughton, a singer fresh from the hands of Mr. J. Welsh, 
has appeared here. He seemed quite unaccustomed to the stage. 
Miss Douglas is now very much esteemed here as an actress. 
Since the opening of the season she has played Mrs. Woodville, 
Donna Violante, and Lady Townly, with great success. Miss 


Stephens, the celebrated singer, makes her first appearance here 
on the 11th inst. as Polly. 3. A. 
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